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of war, is under attacks which will cert 


ie number of B-29's 
ngtu, corre 
of the pincers; morcover, Daly an is not even remotely threat- 
y advancing Japanese troops, and is far easier to sup- 


lore aircraft than our forces are 


dest elie in the air and on the ground, but that favorable 
balance should decline rapi lly once the deconidarsec Bomber 
Command moves into hig! r with concentrated attacks on 
Tokyo's neighboring airct plants. - 


? i ‘ r ‘ ' } 

typhoons and drenching rain. The Japanese are fight 

} ' 1 
hard and apparently as well as usual, reinforced by s 


eral thousand ts ops who we 


juent to General 


MacArthur's unfortunate communiqué claiming that ors 

ized r ice on the island had virtually « 1. The [ ! 
States Navy has ; » done so back-t king int V 

the first flush of enthusiasm over the great victory of the 
Se 1 Battle of the Philippine Sea has paled a little with 
the r Bera that the enemy still has a re table fleet at 
his di sal 1 fleet which is toy he yin [ ship ind 
very short on screening for such as destre ; but still 

force to be r oned with. Con tly the f ting in the 
Philippines has taken a 7 liar and unexpected turn; our 
forces are uctually waging w I { on on the Japanese, 
who are suffering heavy losses through their determination 
to fight it out on Leyte. Although our naval ; for 

do not have control over the ea la es het en +} islar 1g 
and Japan, those lanes are not at all safe; but they are short. 


Our supply lines, on the other hand, are safe, but they are 











674 


very long. So the communi 
and at the end of them two armies are slugging it out with 
one another. Air-power tips the balance in our favor, how- 
ever, and already some 17,000 Japanese have been drowned 
or killed in our successful attacks on reinforcing convoys. 


as 


ications problems are close to equal: 


THE CIVIL AVIATION CONFERENCE APPEARS TO 
be ending its labors on a note of diplomatic harmony that 
conceals gigantic failure. B. T. Richardson's story in the 
current issue, based upon three weeks’ close observation of 
out the worst forebodings of 
The achievements of 


the Chicago mecting, bears 
Mr. Bolté’s article of two weeks ago 
the conference in matters of technical agreement fall far 
short of the goals set, not by immediate national interests, 
but by the demands of the air age into which we have 
entered. It is poor comfort to the peoples of the world, who 
above ail else pray for security, that the smooth arrogance 
of Mr. Berle was matched by the unyielding correctness of 
Lord Swinton. Peace cannot emerge as a compromise be- 
tween American expansionism and Brtish conservatism. It 
will come only when international order is seen to be the 
condition of national security. But the conference undet 
American leadership rejected all proposals that an interna- 
tional air authority should be invested with power. In post- 


war air competition, the sky's the limit, 
+ 
SECRETARY HULL'S RESIGNATION WAS EXPECTED. 


His serious illness has made it appear inevitable for weeks 
past that he would have to retire in order to recuperate and 
at a later date. 
go to 


then, if possible, assume some li; ghter task 


The President's statement, made public just as we 


press, included no announcement of Mr. Hull's successor— 
a problem which has been a chief preoccupation in Wash- 
ington ever since the Secretary of State fell ill. Liberals near 

ident have urged the appointment of Mr. Wallace 
Ambassador Winant or even Mr. Stet- 


It is known 


Or, as an alternative, 
tinius. None of these 
that the President wants a Secretary of State who can 
ss," i. €., aman who can guide the world security 
Senate with a minimum of friction. The 
report that seems ed is that Mr. Roosevelt 
will select Mr. Byrnes. His present role as Director of War 
Mobi has given him the 
tige necessary to sustain such an appointment, and Mr. 


, however, seems likely. 
“get on 
with Conerre: 
plan throuch the 
most w idely credit 
President” 


lization and “‘assistant 


} re 
Roosevelt thinks well of his general ability. Whatever may 
be the it would be a 


disaster from every other point of view. 


strategic excuses for such a choice, 


Byrnes is reac- 
tionary, and his experience of foreign affairs is negligible. 
He is unknown in other countries. If ever America needed 
a man of stature and international standing as Secretary of 


State, it is today. Byrnes does not measure up. 

» 
THE CABLED STORY BY GEROLD FRANK IN THIS 
weck’s issue gives sharp definition to a picture that has been 
badly blurred in the daily press. The assassination of Lord 
Zionist movement far more 


M ne Was a blow st ru k it the 
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than at the British government. The government can te, 
even the most valued civil servant. The cause of ley 
Palestine is seriously wounded just at the moment whea 
needed all the strength it could muster. Opponents of Zi, 
ism have used this act of terrorism as a pretext for attack 
the whole structure of Jewish effort in Palestine, while a 
Winston Churchill, who has been counted a friend . 
his government's hostile attitude, laid upon the Jey; 
people of Palestine the responsibility for putting down 4 
terrorists. They are trying to do so, as Gerold Frank reno, 
But the fact is that as long as Britain rules in Palestine, » 
as long as Jews are not allowed arms even to defend they 
selves, the Jewish community cannot be held responsible fy 
maintaining order or blamed for the acts of any crimins 
he Jew or Gentile. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, now in Jerusaln 
has said that his grief over the death of Lord Moyne » ‘SSS 
even greater than that occasioned by the loss of his song; 
young flier in the British Air Force. This poignant sts cal effi 
ment is easy to believe. Dr. Weizmann is both a Jewi 
leader and a British patriot, and no man realizes more py 
foundly the tragedy that faces Palestine today. Jews all oy 
the world are celebrating Dr. Weizmann’s seventicth bir) “ ~ - 
day this week. We join in tribute to one of the great staty :. na 
men and democrats of our time, and we hope he may WM a, 
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given the years and the courage to tackle the difficulties thy Rictes be 
lie ahead. * § a 

oj he mafad t 
THE ITALIAN CRISIS WILL NOT BE RESOLVE ully a thi 
even if Signor Bonomi comes back with a reformed Cabing! Divest staf 


The issues lie deeper than that. They are the result of #.,< 
conflict between the truly progressive forces, to whom libea... thouct 
tion means not only the expulsion of the Germans but to. plant 
complete destruction of the political and economic basis (MMB jcteg” by 
fascism, and the conservative elements, who believe in miso: the mos! 





taining the pre-war social order. Even as good a friend d Bre propo 
Prince Umberto’s as Herbert L. Matthews realizes that. ak weir 
of the political questions of the greatest importance in MMB) deny th 
Europe,”” he wrote in the New York Times on November “Hoy more th 


“is the part that the Left is going to play.” And, furth@iBontribute ¢ 
9 strong government can be formed in Italy without Ojon Englis 
Communists and Socialists, and, if they abstain now, it wou! 
be only to await the liberation of northern Italy.” As to OMebsting co 
immediate solution of the present ministerial deadlock, tly believin 
men have been mentioned to succeed Signor Bonomi in cw 
he does not succeed in forming a ministry: Count Gr 
Sforza and Signor Vittorio Emanuele Orlando. Orlando ( 
the favorite of the Vatican and of certain high officials int 
Allied agencies in Rome. Sforza seems to have the sup 
of the Left. An Orlando Cabinet, with the possible i: 


sion of Marshal Badoglio, would simply aggravate 


HE Cris 
Canadia 


—\ a r . 
tly of his 


crisis, * ween two na 

6 most a 
WHENEVER GERMAN RESISTANCE STIFFENS, TH@#WO nations ¢ 
Spanish Phalangist heart beats with renewed hope. On N@m® drawn mx 


aurentian va 


vember 22 a Spanish overseas broadcast expressed the bell 
l] toward { 


that the German High Command was “enticing” the All 
forces “on to a previously prepared battleground in ord the larger 
to try their annihilation through combat, which will fright 
To Ambassador Hayes that may sous 





the whole world.” 
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iti LION : 
\e ty Jil nilitary opinion, a bit mistaken, perhaps, but 
Bsimply like a miulitary Pp! _— ‘5 istaken, perhaps, : 
Bic rself not necessarily unfriendly to the United Nations. 
Of Jewy + what about the rebuke to the Briti 


. Qs 7 


h for sinking the 


nt when nitz? “The Tirpitz,” said the Spanish radio, ‘was play- 
ts Of Zig. an important part in placing difficulties in the way of a 


invasion of northern Norway. British aircraft has 
WALL eyeg ninated the main obstacle against the arrival at the 


ESD ods of Stalin hordes, driven by an imperialism unpre 


; 
NE ewig ‘ed in history. We do not understand it.” We understand 
q why the American government does not break off 


tt ‘slomatic relations with Madrid once and for all and leave 


* ME. nco alone in his grief for the “beautiful Tirpitz. 
~ 
riminal Wc THE READER’S DIGEST A MIRROR OF CURRENT 


Sa American opinion? In raising the question the magazine 
Moyne wa yewspaper committee of the National Council of Teach- 
Hus son *s of English has performed a useful service. And the hys- 

uy ® al efforts of Dr. Angela Broening, president of the Na- 
a Jewig ional Council, to have its report suppressed seem completely 

PORE sjustified even by normal academic standards. The report 

VS ali OR ootained no conclusions and no recommendations but it 


| OGRE ought into the open the fact that the Reader's Digest is in 


n not a “‘digest’’ at all but a staff-planned publication 


we 


orial policy influences not only its own selection of 


UES CR but those of other magazines as well. The com- 
mittee’s analysis showed that approximately 45 per cent of 

Bhe 1 ne’s contents was not reprint but original material, 

SOLVER I!y a third of its contents was editorially planned by the 
1 Cabin; vest staff, and 19 per cent was actually prepared by the 
esult of MMB To give the effect of presenting a cross-section of Amer- 
: Coc ht, a substantial proportion of the hot-bed articles 
iS DUC NRvere planted in other periodicals first and were then “‘re- 
basis aa d” by the Digest. The genuine reprint articles covered 
in MuMEor the most part human-interest and scientific subjects ; a very 

i Merce proportion of the anti-labor, anti-Russian, and anti-New 


“a - ? ~ ry , a 
‘epoca! articles were products of the Dygest’s office. No one 
¢ 10 Ul! deny the Digest’s right to plan and prepare such articles, 


than one would deny Dewitt Wailace the right to 

te $2,500 to the Republican National Committee. And 

lett English teachers will undoubtedly continue to use the 
1 


febating courses. None of them, however, will be fooled 


cw gest’s controversial articles in their public-speaking ar 


“mito believing that the Digest is impartial. 
int U 
ed y + * 
i / + y a 
“““B ~~ Canada’s Crisis 
e suppd HE crisis that Mr. MacKenzie King faced as he met the 


le snc Car 


tly of his making. It stemmed from an ancient tension be- 


idian Parliament on a vote of confidence was only 


n two nations which together comprise Canada. This ten- 
Bon is most acute in time of war when the cultural foci of the 
ons gravitate to opposite poles: the French Canadian 
n more closely than ever to local loyalties in his 
the bel@™aurentian valleys, the English Canadian feels the quickened 
he Alli@e!! toward the British Commonwealth 
larger world. 


and responsibilities 


It is useless to think in emotional terms about the “im- 
of English Canadians or the “disloyalty” of 


French Canadians. Each group thinks of itself as loyal to 


Canada as each understands “Canada.” Each group expresses 


strong cultural bias rooted deeply i ‘ Lh 
- | . + 
probiem Of any wartime Canadian gx is how t 


Carry on the war eifort with Maximum sireneth and ethiciency 





and i e same Pp event e in i mai ft 
li the breaku { of ¢ | stri i pro ne 
made any easier Dy the fact that the English-speaking D 
is dominant, economically and politically 
Few of Mr. King’s political enemies will vent 
Ous criticism of nis direction of ¢ das ¥ effort. In a 
this nation of twelve million has raised a fighting force of 
1} Y ' 
three-quarters of a million men. Its Air Training eme h 
’ 1 } ' y 
supplied the majority of flyers not « for the R. ¢ A. ] 
but for the R. A. F. as weil. Its 1 l fre 
? 1] 1 a } a _ lee y th ; , 
vatrolled the North Atlantic sea lanes during the of A 


he submarine war. Its armies have fought bravely 
of the grimmest battles in Italy, France, Belgis und HH 


land. On the home front, Canada has tapped the | 


. - y = = ~ ' ! . 
serves Of Civilian manpower in vastly increasing its 
’ 
trial production to supply munitions for its own troc 1d 
for the Allied armies. Canada’s war record will stand up 


alono 1s F tliat f ny f the Uy tad Tats 
aiON sia Or that OF any or the nitedad ina 


Mr. King has attempted to solve the problem of national 


safer Facey of ) ' “4 e DD acy a, | fa 4 
unity by a series of compromises. Remembering the disa 


neces of the cons ripuon program pul through ov r 


consequ 


French protests by the Conservative Union government in 


the last war, Mr. King endorsed voluntary enlistment for 
overseas service: more than nincty per cent of Canada’s 


1, 


been Under the National 


forces have raised in this way 
Resources Mobilization Act about 70,000 have been drafted 
for service in Canada: a third of thes 
two years ago a national plebiscite decided in favor of gen- 
eral selective service Mr. King accepted the principle but still 
refused to implement it until it became evident that the vol- 


m 


untary system would not meet th 
forces. Now, he has been pressed a step further by the 
nation of his Minister of Defense 


issue of reinforcements to the heavily battered Canadian 


PA re 7) - 1 * A? } } T 
forces in Europe. Gene {cNaughton, the new I 

fon ; ’ ; +} = - 

Minister, an advocate o voiuntary s 1 has 3 ed 
Mr. King that his nvest or have reve i] ] that | 


fantry reinforcements required « led earlier « 
Mr. King has, therefore, adopted an emergency conscription 
measure and by an order-in-council has drawn 
N R M.A draft es to t F ¥¢ ) 
be needed for reinforcements within the next thr 
But in general the voluntary system remains in fo 
This time, it ay rs t the compro has not v 1. 





Riots have been reported in Oue! Some of ‘ i 
| 
troops in Western Canada have d ynstrated ) 
| 
cases coupling their demonstration with a demand for “con- 


scription of wealth as well as manpower.” In both camps, 
French-speaking and English-speaking, extremists appear to 
be gaining positions of leadership. At this writing it is not 


clear whether Mr. Kine wil! be able to hold his party to- 






gether in the House on the motion of confidence: "That thi 
House will aid the Government in its policy of maintaining 
a vigorous war.” If he cannot do so a general election will 









be held. 








ind on such an ill-defined issue 


would appear to be a great misfortune. Mr. King may have 
many marks against him on account of his government's 


failure to educate French Canada on the meaning of the 


war and its ambiguous manpower mobilization program. But 
these mistakes are not going to be remedied by a knock- 
down, drag-out fight under extremist Icadership. It would 


; ‘ 
t 


be tragic if, at this late date, the great war record of Canada 

were to be obscured by civil strife not wanted by the majority 

of French and English Canadians. One of its most serious 

consequences would be to accentuate reaction and set back 

the progressive trend in Canada which has received its most 

ictive leadership from the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
+} 


eration but which has found some expression in the post- 


war plans of Mr. King’s government. The narrow autonomy 


of one race, or the domination of the other race, or a tem- 


porary compromise between the two is no real solution for 


i i 
Lt 


an ancient problem. National unity in Canada will in the 


long run be achieved—as national unity in this country will 


be achieved—in terms of social objectives that meet the 


needs of the majority of all the people. 


Bodyguard of Reaction 


HE Allies seem once more to have constituted them- 


selves the bodyguard of reaction. General Eisenhower 
used admirable methods in France, allowing the nation to 
‘tle its internal affairs without attempting to curb the 
explosive emotions of a population which hated Vichy col- 
a German invaders. In Belgium 
the Allied authorities have shown a different attitude. An 
Associated Press cable dated November 19 said, “In streets 


off the line of march Allied troops and armored cars were 


laborat:onists as much as the 


held in readiness with equipment for street barricades.” 
Who was the enemy against whom the Allies were ready 
to throw the weight of a modern army? Not the Germans, 
making a surprise comeback, but 15,000 anti-fascists march- 
ing through the streets of Brussels and shouting for the 
resignation of Premier Pierlot's government. 

The same dispatch gave the reason for the popular dem- 
ynstration: “One of the major complaints seemed to be the 
government's reluctance to seize and try political and busi- 
ness bigwigs who allegedly had been sympathizers or sup- 
porters of the Germans, and who now are in high government 
posts and running the nation’s business.” 


1 


Here is a new form of collaborationism, not so shameful, 


practiced under the German occupation 


‘ainst this danger 


verhar as that 





ut no less dangerous politically. It was a 
that the people of Belgium demonstrated. They were not 
ready, however, to turn November 19 into a Belgian July 
14; this was not an assault on the Bastille. And only a 
Metternichian like William Philip Simms, the World-Tele- 
gram columnist who longs for a new Holy Alliance, could 
“While General 


armies are slogging forward through blood and mud and 


have written these words: Eisenhower's 
ice in a desperate effort to knock out Germany and end the 
war quickly, bands of armed revolutioniaries are threatening 


their lines of communication in the rear.”” Now American 





The NATIo 
naa eceml 


mothers, sisters, and sweethearts know. If the 






ended in 1944, if hundreds of thousands of casua 4 
added to the list of men now falling on the plains of a, 
logne, it is because 15,000 citizens marched th 

streets of Brussels asking that a government which js 
dedicated to the fight against fascism carry out 


5 o 


anti-fascist policy. 
It is hard to believe that competent generals on | 

share Mr. Simms’s grave forebodings about the 

consequences of the Brussels demonstrations. But the f 

remains that Pritish and Canadian military pclice wer 

to keep order in Brussels during the anti-government 


stration. In Britain the reaction of the liberal press yy gee Our“e 
prompt and strong. The New Statesman and Nation pempaie™ 
scribed the event as “the most disquieting thing 4 ewe 
happened since our armies began the liberation of the coy; s ves : 
try.” Previously the London News Chronicle had dency 4 ore. 

the campaign against the Belgian forces of resistance as | eng a p 
inspired by the Belgian General Overstratten, who long ty e ae 


been reputed an active agent for Nazi Germany and wy 


as King Leopold’s military counselor, had carried out va: Dore dif 
. ’ . ’ } ;: bore Gili 
projects which weakened Belgium’s defenses and prepa 
the way for its capitulation. He, of course, is still at liben 


and may be having dinner with Allied generals while pres 


Me n t 
Belgian magquis is being disarmed. 


In a strongly worded editorial Pravda has crit i od 
oO) @ver a bro 


@emar d fo 


the Western Allies. This is another sign that agreemay 4 ; 


Pierlot government and indirectly the protection given ith 
-_ re 

© 15 NOt ME Bhose item: 
the I ied Bave its We 
will ne ed 
During the last few days the crisis has sharpened to ty Broup in t} 


among the major powers about policy in Europe 
perfect as could be desired on the eve of 
meeting of their heads. 





point of making the continuance of the Pierlot governmentiff grticle. 

most unthinkable. Belgian blood has been shed for the fs Today a 
time since the Germans left the country. Six persons we Bonal Citi: 
killed and many more wounded by the police in the couxf¥@ 1. 0.-P 
of a street demonstration on November 25. The demons#fRgnd inden 
tors, a great majority of whom belonged to the movemafR @orted stric 


of resistance, changed the cry “Down with Pierlot!” sg pclitical 
“Pierlot, murderer!" Fernand Demany, leader of the resis fl Bovember 

ance forces, declared, “There can be no compromise. Uni @puntry, fr 
12 dependen 
a brute struggle.” It is a shame that men and women Wollad no inter 
id MHRad ever re 
handled so ruthlessly by a government of exiles out of toulfpow when 
and out of sympathy with the spirit of the country. Aitii@ere startin; 
all, what the Belgian people want is to destroy fascism 3 





yesterday it was a misunderstanding. Now it is a dr 


for four years have been fighting the Germans sh 





prevent a return to the conditions of 1939. Should t) continue 
continue to encourage and protect Pierlot in his fight againtii@@rt of alliar 


det 


to 
% 
the resistance movement, the worst fears about the countefi§ touch wi 
revolutionary tendencies of American and British policy aiand 
to 
fe 


Europe would be confirmed. 





0: obj 

. , 7 ‘ x Ne t 

Stuart Chase’s article “Will It Be Peace?” the first Be ve 

of three selections from his forthcoming book ‘‘Democ i. = 
racy Under Pressure,” will appear in The Nation of FR. 

Aucre are 


December 9. 
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| O.-P. A. C. elected the President; it certainly defeated a 
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A New Popular front? 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


Chicag 
VERYBODY who reads the papers knows what h 
pened at the C. I. O. conventon here this week. Sidney 
; itlasted 


was welcomed with a demonstration that oi 


an 


roared any ovaticn given the President during the 
n, and the Political Action Committee by unani 


The 


uir of a victory celebration. Labor has learned that 


s continued. convention, delegates told me today, 


tical force—a force strong enough to change, in a 


e election, the balance of power in Congress. Perhaps th: 


of Senators and Congressmen who would have made 


lent’s fight for a decent international program even 


ult than it will be in any case. But the delegates had 
behind them, that they | 


1 ] 
sion that the struggle was be could 


k and let the President do the rest. While strenucusly 
third party or any intention to “take 
1 
i 


r the idea of a . 
Democratic Party, they are organizing for action 


a broad field. Their platform can be abbreviated to a 
for victory, a lasting peace, social security, an end to 
or religicus discrimination, and 60,000,000 jobs. But 


items call for a bit of filling in; and the C. I. O. will 


work cut out turning its program into legislation. It 


d help in that job—the help of every progressive 

} - | oan ‘ 

the country. And that brings me to the point of this 

1 meeting was held to decide the future of the Na 
Citizens Political Action Committee, offshoot of th 
O.-P. A. C., organized to rally non-labor prog ves 
lent voters behind the Roosevelt ticket. It was 

trictly as a campaicn affair, and in the normal course 


on 


the 


| events it would have gone out of business 


But 


from branches of the Citizens P. 


1 
from other sect 


A. &. 


' 
uw these PTOUDS 


I don’t think the C. I. O. leaders 


they didn’t 


r 8. word came ions Of 


and from 
nt committees cooperating with it, th 
) intention of quitting. 
er reckanned r ‘ ch lusty Henrine 
fr recxoned on quite such lusty Ollspring 
n the N. C.-P. A. C. came 
ng a progressive movement outside their own ranks. 
ecutive committee of the N. C.-P. A. C. voted today 


into being that they 


its existence. It also decided to try to form some 
. 


‘ ee al . ST _ 4 : 
ce with other organized groups. The idea is to get 


h the more important independent committees 


7 «r } ° 2 ” 3 — oer 
e ‘like-minded individuals” and, if they agree 
1! 


l a conference to see whether an association or a 


or at least a plan for common action on a few 


bjectives can be launched. Not a very ambitious 


the sort of organized progressive force I'd like 


ated in America. But a start—or an attempt ata 
are good reasons for making the beginning tentative 
t. In the first place the N. C.-P. A. C. is itself a 


anization that owed its life to and drew its inspira- 


tion trom the C. I. O.-P. A. C. In some } St W Oo! 
and effective; in others little more than a nai it ft ed a 
} , | . ) ’ 
good deal of money—well over $350,000—and used it well 
2 . . } —_ 
But all in all it was not a big show on its own ount, and 
’ , ' 
{ois 18 no discredit to the men and women who built it up 
Mor? \ . la ’ | ‘ 
bor v< well aware t its real role was to serve a 
} ] 4 
the non-labor arm of the C. I. O.-P. A. C. Tha ( ¢ 
; : : : : 
P. A. C. developed none the less a vitality and \ to § ive 
is a tribute both to tts own nit i to t! f i ef ju- 
} +] ' ye } 
siasm generate by the great 1 K-and-fi mo which 
l Oitspri y 
| 
But other excellent pri sive and if ( commit 
tees sprang up arc ind the country during tl ign. Son 
1 4 1 
worked directly with the P. A. ¢ Some w i own 
Most of them developed a strong sense of worth and identity 
ey intended to contir in existence and tly they are 
) 
not ready to me In a sin organizat er in the 
* y ‘ } ' 
J. C.-P. A. C. nor in any newly cr 1 associatic 
his, at least, was the consensus of opinion expressed a 
Chi 7, lage hy men rience f y . s,s mart € +4) 
caro today py peopic comin irom many parts or tne 


eo Thae all ean -_ saallial , 
country. They all repo: ed an unprecedented bubblir guy 


progressive feeling, a record of effective action, a d 


tion to go on, a belief that now is the time to ‘do something” 


momentum of the campaign to a plan for con- 


tinued pol :1 action—but with it all a general hesitation 
O attempt to create an inclusive national organization. 
l h 1 is natural and due to a variety of reasons 
One of them is based on the very structure of our political 
S A thins stand prog ve action int country has 
to be organized largely outside the parties—-and applic 1 to 
them. The resistance of the C. I. O. leaders to any talk of a 
hird party” is founded on a lot of unhappy | ry. But tl 
of a progressive party makes the job of orga 2 
independent progressive sentiment on any permanent b. an 
extremely difficult one. You can create comr to put M 
Roosevelt into office or throw Representative Fish out, but to 
f 


hold such groups together for a long-haul effort is a different 
matter. The C. I. O.-P. A. C., I believe, will succeed 
beca t can set up an organization as tight Y fat 
instructed from bottom to top as a political party; its solid 
basis gives it the necessary coherence and trength 
Can a gronmp of 1: pendent committees and « r Of 
trons W th not C cept the rcommececn supt t of tl Pre lent 
ind no mass base anywhere achieve effect n It is ¢ 
to see why even the enthusiastic progr f ! f 
today approached the task with diffidence 
Another reason for hesitation ts the lack of as ommon 
program with which to bind such an alliance. We ca: me 
the groups organized to put Mr. Roosev office could 
agree on a few basic objectives. Undoubtedly t want the 
United States to join some sort of world security « zatior 


And one can assume they t the need of 


acce| 


government intervention to prevent economic cé 








I vl ‘ in in terms of program—and specific 

] lat ( { | tho t ) ees up 

I id the Kil bill or the Wagner-Murray-Din bill ? 

Would they even agree on the attitude © take tcward tne 

Dumbar Oaks plan? Without a program, a union of forces 
1 

is [ if) y i ween < ( > 


the dubious elements in the prospect of 
} 


) | : | 
4 underlies both. 


. oa 
ive politic il action. A third really 


lent liberals in America have no tradition or habit 
of working together. The best of them are critics, not political 
tt? ' 


fighters. Or if they fight, they usually choose a very narrow 
1 obje 


salient and go after a limite ctive—one small isolated 


reform—leaving the field as a whole to the professional politi- 
cians who, also by tradition, are only occasionally liberals. To 
learn to act together is our chief need; perhaps we can do so 


But our 


1 ] 1 ! ~ . 
in the face of the world’s greatest political crisis. 


ability is still to be proved 


One of the finest and most hopeful things about today’s 
meeting was the attitude of the C. I. O. representatives on 
the N. C.-P. A. C.’s executive They strongly appr ved the 
decision to continue the organization, they realize fully the 
value of political action outside the ranks of labor, and they 


howed no inclination whatever to try to keep the N. C.- 


P. A. C. under C. I. O. control. On the contrary, without 
exception they backed the idea of establishing contact with 
other progressive groups, while promising, at the same time, 
the continued cooperation of the C. I. O. I emphasize this 


fact because a good many liberals outside the P. A. C. have 
roclaimed that the C. I. O. group weuld either dominate or 
ition associated with it. 
] 


1.1 
n-labor organiz 
. ‘ ' 1 

The exact opposite was the attitude in evidence today. [ 


cannot report in detail proceedings that were closed to the 


Washin oton Notes 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, November 2 
OW that pressure from Washington seems to have 
succeeded in prying loose a few of the reactionaries 
uround Chiang Kai-shek, it would be nice if there 


re re 


wCi } 
, 01 
of the reactionaries around Franklin D 


ssure from Chungking to help us get rid of a few 


Roosevelt. 


AMONG THE MEN an effective and democratic American 


effort could very well do without are Admiral Leahy 
ind James F. Byrnes and Jesse Jones and Will Clayton and 
Leo T. Crow They have about as much con eption of 
how to wave a peo} le's war as the worst of the Kuomint ing 
rowd around Chian Iwo of them, Byrnes and Crowley, 


ere rey orted ready to resign recently, but it was announced 
hat the Pr lent had preva led on both to serve until the 
The appalling whisper around town is 


Stone 


lefeat of Germany 
it when Byrnes resigns he will succeed Harlan F. 


Chief Justice and that Crowley will be replaced as Foreign 
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press, but I can at least set down my conviction t! 
in this country would be happier than Sidney Hil 





Philip Murray to see an independent progressive vear) 4 
movement develop alongside the C. I. O.-P. A. C. 

I must add, however, that I left the meeting t - preaniz 
what chastened. I have seen the rise and collapse of 4 ' 
many hopeful political efforts, and I appreciate th ee This 
caution and a realistic appraisal of chances. But I fee y 
acutely the need of a popular front in America—a s 
of progressive forces—that I fear an overempha 
stacles. A person who rushes ahead without locking ieee whose 
to fall on his face. But it is also true that timidity ofef) head ot 
creates difficulties instead of leading one around th ee Dea 
dence and enthusiasm might do more to draw Am 
gressives together than a too tender concern over proba,f NO! 
differences. ressive: 

What I would like to see grow out of a conf e 
progressive leaders is a federation of existing groups— if plus Ps 
ing more substantial is possible— 


headed by a 1 f th nes’s 
stature of Henry Wallace. I would like to have this | tive a 


adopt a very simple but concrete program of action in ; A 
tic and foreign affairs. I would like to see plans made {yj © orous 
building, on the basis of the federated groups, a Bark! 
movement able to take concerted action on specific 1 : not be « 
and in support of progressive candidates for office. | Murr 
like to see this body enter into a close working all rmers 
the C. I. O.-P. A. C. and with any other bodies that w [he Pre 
effectively organized. 
Such a federation would, I believe, provide an answer yf 4 ¢t Hur! 
the desires of millions of Americans who today have no pol Heller o 
ical home. It might well change the future of the country. Wie | 0¢w boa 
may have to settle for less, but we should try hard a ppolitical, 
at least this. The chance may not come again for a long ting > °enator | 
) . couias 
Gillette | 





Economic Administrator by Will Clayton. If the for 
is true, Mr. Roosevelt will have the distinction of givi 
a new Chief Justice somewhat to the right of William H 
ard Taft and considerably less progressive than Chat 
Evans Hughes. Clayton would be worse than Crowley 
head of the FEA since he is a shrewd and highly intellige 
rightist while Crowley, in a post requiring wide knowledg 
and broad horizons, is one of the dumbest men ever to hod 
an important position in Washington. 

I notice that John H. Crider, one of the able correspot 
dents of the New York Times in Washington, has & 
taken in by Crowley. Crider reported that Crowley 
to resign so he could “return to his $50,000-a year post 
chairman of the board of Standard Gas and Electric, 
he left last year when he went to the FEA.” If Crider ' 


lo rk at tl 


1¢ proxy statement filed by Standard Gas 





with the Securities and Exchange Commission, he wi 





that Crowley is still chairman of the board of Standard 
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ad still draws, not $50,000, but $75,000 a year ftom that 





while serving as head of the FEA and (at $10,000 a 


ear) as chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 





Standard Gas has been engaged in putting a re- 
tion plan through the SEC while its chairman of 

las OCCUPIeC igi osition 1 | > government, 

has occupied a high position in the | i 
cshly improper, but dollar-a-yearism 
rently become the accepted thing here. Actually 
is not a dollar-a-year man, a business man “drafted” 
out in the war effort, but a Wisconsin political hack 


y visible Qualincation for a Dig business joD at ine 





Standard Gas was his political influence as a New 


r EB NOT ALLIS SAD and gloomy here, not by a long shot. Pro- 
i es have won a clear victory in the defeat of the 
| Jones Clayton-Byrnes-Baruch slate for the new Sur- 
perty Board. The President had intended to name 
right-hand man, Sam H. Husbands; Clayton's exec- 
istant, Colonel Joesph P. Woodlock; and a Los 
orporation lawyer, James Shepherd. Thanks to vig- 
rotests from Senators Murray and Kilgore, Senator 
firm warning to the President that these men could 
ynfirmed, and behind-the scenes protests by Philip 
Murray of the C.I.O. and James Patton of the National 
Union, all three nominations have been discarded. 
President will nominate Senator Gillette of Iowa as 
n and.has already nominated former Governor Rob- 
Hurley of Connecticut and Lieutenant Colonel Edward 
Heller of San Francisco as the other two members of the 
ew board. These appointments, though unspectacular and 
fF political, are a big improvement over a Jones-Clayton board. 
Senator Gillette learned a great deal about monopoly and 
1 much courage in dealing with it in the course of the 
Gillette committee investigation into the utilization of farm 
the war effort. Hurley is an engineer and small 
ness man. Heller is an intelligent liberal, a member of a 
xial-minded, wealthy family on the West Coast. Most 


ressives here are hopeful that they will do as a good 





THER PROGRESSIVE victory this week was the de- 

t in the Senate, by forty-two votes to twenty-seven, of the 
Bailey amendment to the Rivers and Harbors bill. The bill, 
as reported to the Senate, contained a provision authoriz- 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct me acquire 
transmission lines for the sale of power generated at new 
fiood-control dam projects. The amendment by Senator 
Bailey of North Carolina, the friend of almost every mo- 


nopolistic lobby in the capital, would have provided for 





Sule of power “at the point of production”—as advocated 
»y Governor Bricker in the late campaign. The Secretary of 
the Interior could have built transmission lines only if pri- 
vate power companies after three years had failed to buy up 
r post wet least 90 per cent of the power generated. “The effect,” as 


Aiken of Vermont told the Senate, ‘would to 

Rurn over the public power of the United States, all power 
as recenipmecncrated at public dams, to private utility companies, and 
e will qm! they did not want it at the end of three years, then 1 


authority would have a chance to sell it to the 








public.” Aiken pointed out that under the terms of the bill 


the only possible customer for St. Lawrence power would 
be the Niagara-Hudson Power Compar 

The debate on the Rivers and Harbors | in the Senate 
on November 21, 22, and 24 makes good read I wish t 
majority of the members of that body were 


on other economic problems as they are on power. 1 


concerned not only the Bailey amend: 7 the effort, 
focusing on the Missouri valley, to prevent 4 

ment of new regional authorities modeled on the TVA. I 
hope to write of that in an early letter. It is a pleasure to 
record the able and enlightened leadership provided by Sen- 


ator Barkley of Kentucky in the fight against the Bailey 

amendment. Bailey thumped lust:ly for “private enterprise” 

in an effort to save his amendment and drew an eloquent 

rejoinder from Barkley. “Our rivers,” the Senate Democratic 

leader said, ". . . were not made by any corporation. They 

were not made by any private enterprise, free or otherwise.” 
c 


They constitute, he said, ‘a part of the great body of natural 


resources which belong to the Amer people, and they 
ought to be developed for the benefit of the American peo- 
ple.” Senator Barkley said that while he favored free enter- 
prise he was “not in favor of making it so free that it will be 
free to do nothing, or free to do anything it may see fit to 
do in order to carry out its own program.”” When this point 
of view begins to extend beyond water-power, we shall make 


progress. 


A GOOD grass-roots task for the P. A. C. would be a well- 


organized drive of public education looking toward revision 


of state unemployment- compensation laws di ring the 1945 
islative sessions. The Senate’s George committee and 
he House Colmer committee, both right wing, recommended 


state action to improve unemployme nt compensation as a 
means of heading off federal legislation, and the ‘States’ 
Righters” ought to be put on the spot when the state yond 
latures meet. A mousy little report put out here by the S« cial 
Security Board on “Unemployment Compensation in the 
Reconversion Period: Recommendations for Improvement 
of State a Compensation Legislation in the 
1945 State Legislative Sessions” is worth reading. Although 
we now have a working force, exclusive of the armed forces, 
of 55,000,000, less than 31,000,000 were covered by jol less 
insurance as of September, 1943. Allowances are so low that 
the bottom will fall out of the market if we have to depend 
upon them to maintain purchasing power during reconver- 
sion. In the sixteen states with average weekly wages above 
$40, only one grants a maximum benefit of as much as $22 
and three allow a maximum—maximum, not minimum— 
benefit of $15. “The maximum weekly benefit,” the Social 
Security Board suggests meckly, ‘‘might well be raised to 
$25.” 

ALL THAT I hear from men in touch with the facts of 
business indicates a sharp increase in labor productivity. 
Little that I hear here indicates that the men in and out 
around the White House really grasp the gigantic dimen- 
sions of the problem we face after the war in — this a 


| 


blessing instead of a curse. Only among the lesser New 
Dealers is there comprehension of the need for new measures 
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and new thinking if we are to raise living standards sufh- 
ciently to achieve full employment. War prosperity and the 
war alliance among the Big Three tend to hide the danger 
that American big business will be drawn toward the classic 





The NATION 


solutions for “overproduction” —an intensified imperialig 
struggle for foreign markets and war, the former with ths 
British, the latter with the Russians. That is the underty 
the progressive movement will have to fight after V-Day, 


The War Fronts 


BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 


ENERAL EISENHOWER has now expressed his own 
belief that the Germans will stand and fight west of 
the Rhine. He likewise expressed his hope that they 

will do this, and underscored what cannot be emphasized too 
often: the fundamental Allied aim is the destruction of Ger- 
many's armed power, not the taking of territory. If the 
Germans will stay west of the Rhine for the duration of this 
decisive battle, all the better for us, even though the imme- 
diate prospect is as grim as General Eisenhower declares it 
to be: “The German has to be hit with everything we've got 
and finally the breaking point will come. At present we are 
kecping up the pressure at maximum strength along the entire 
front... . To get peace we have to fight like hell.” 

Allied soldiers are indeed fighting like hell, and so is the 
encmy. What may turn out to be the battle for Germany itself 
is now raging on the western fringes of the Cologne plain, 
between Aachen and the Rhine, on a front of only about 
forty miles. It was apparent very early in the present offensive 
that this was to be the scene of the Allies’ most highly con- 
centrated effort and the enemy's most determined defense 
—a conclusion soon justified by the announcement that the 
United States Ninth Army and elements of the United States 
First and British Second armies were fighting here, and by 
the subsequent announcement that the enemy had counter- 
posed six armored divisions and six infantry divisions to this 
thrust. 

This is no accident—the Cologne plain was not simply 
chosen by mutual agreement as a convenient battlefield. Be- 
hind the fighting zone lies the Ruhr, that iron heart of Ger- 
many from which flows the bulk of the warrior nation’s 
sinews of war. One of the last acts of the now defunct British 
Ministry of Economic Warfare was the issuing of a detailed 
report which showed that loss of the Ruhr would cut Ger- 
many's basic war potential in half—from 9,000,000 tons of 
pig iron and 14,000,000 tons of crude steel annually to 
5,000,000 tons of pig iron and 7,000,000 tons of crude steel. 
In addition, the Ruhr has been producing a good part of 
Germany's coal, and the district’s population of 3,250,000 
includes a high proportion of the nation’s skilled workers, as 
Jack Tait pointed out in a dispatch to the New York Herald 
Tribune \ast week. Moreover, north and east of Cologne lie 
the flat Westphalian plains, with easy going eastward to 
Berlin. 

It is not wonderful, then, that the big battle is being fought 
west of Cologne. Nor is it wonderful that the battle is perhaps 
the most bitter ever waged in Western Europe. Rain, snow, 
} } 


| booby traps by the thousand; barrage 


tank sallies and anti-tank fire; bayonet 


and sleet: mines al! 
and counter-barrage; 


fighting in the forests and house-to-house fighting in the 





villages—that is the story told by front dispatches. “Let's px 
to hell out of these woods, men. We're going to do it tod. 
or die in the attempt,” said a battalion commander of the 
American infantry which finally drove out of the Hurtyen 
Forest last week-end after a ten-day battle in which gains 
were measured by trees, not by yards. Many died, but the 
rest got out of the woods. 

One of the more disquieting aspects of this truly epochal 
battle has been the enemy's apparently successful use of the 
new sixty-seven-ton King Tiger tank. Even the high-velocity 
armor-piercing shells of the seventy-five-millimeter guns 
mounted in American Sherman tanks bounce off the seven-inch 
front armor of this latest German Pz. Kw., and the enemy’; 
tank counter-attacks have been stopped largely by the daring 
employment of United States tank-destroyers operating well 
to the fore—presumably at a high cost. Even in the final 
phases of the war the Allies thus continue to find themselves 
outstripped by the enemy's technical development in a most 
important branch of ground battle. 

However, no late technical advances can alter the German 
fate, or long delay its consummation. Tank losses and heavy 
attrition of Allied man-power are bitter to contemplate, but 
in such fighting the Germans must give way long before we 
even approach the point of exhaustion. General Eisenhower 
has still not committed his strategic reserve as this is written 
(Sunday); when he does, that should shift the balance sharply. 
The enemy has concentrated most of his strength against the 


. 


United States First and Ninth armies, and the greater patt 
of the British Second Army has not yet been actively engaged. 
Thus a blow from Venlo across the base of the Germans 
Roermond salient would seem a possibility, with the British 
and elements of the First Canadian Army attacking together 
On the front immediately east of Aachen any signs of weak: 
ening in the enemy's line should produce a similar concea- 
trated blow from the available American reserves; and thea 
important results can be expected. 

The enemy still has strength and resources for local counter: 
attacks, as was shown by the drive farther south to cut the 
Saverne corridor through which French and American troops 
advanced to Strasbourg. But these counter-attacks cannot be 
decisive and can be delivered only in dire need—as was cet 
tainly the case here, with all the Germans in the Vosges ‘ 
the point of encirclement by Allied columns moving tow ard a 
juncture in the Rhine valley behind them. This dual envelop 
ment in the south, through Strasbourg and Belfort, was 4 
very neat and dashing maneuver, incidentally, and the con 
parative softness of German resistance only emphasized once 
more that it is on the Cologne plain that the decisive battle 


is going forward, 
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BY B. T. 


Chit Nover y 24 
AN 1 MENT of unre t Ch ) been the 
i% : 4 
L4 e to regard the | Civil 4 
4 


| 
international ¢ aviation problems cannot be 
‘ I 
< | 1 the Ma lv” OF P ace... C e e€ iss Ot 
{ < e Willi f upon a pOW nd be e 
] } 
' ? } 
j when the Uni ted States is an active leader 1 
, r the unity of » Allied and associated nations, 
, all lt af - AP = . 
] toward probd:ems oa the air is the main yar K 
antialkAaate 
ot t e WO rid collaboration, 


1 


battles of the 


conference, as it proceeded from crisis to crisis, 


lesser but extremely significant 


_ 


r the relation of the proposed internation il air ad 
a to the world security organization et iteaasl 
ient. It served first to reveal 


tedly narrow position taken by the United rane 


> a 


Dumbarton Oaks docun 


Mr. Berle’s opening speech cogently argued that 
n civil aviation might cause wars, as rivalry in sea 


had done in the past. But the difference between 


bow to the problem pre- 





yn between international and the 
ar eluded the conferen t conven- 


luced after three weeks of work, left the matter to 


: lh al oe oo on no 


rds’ majority vote of the world air assembly. 
[he work of the Chicago conference naturally fell into 
The rules of air navigation and technical prac- 
were advanced with speed. This work will never end, 


, as long as air navigation develops. There was har- 


Siig MP GEN 
1 the scientific front, for everyone hopes to fly better 
7 } ’ , 
safely. But air-transport regulation made little 


y 1p] 
merican cei ga- 


} } ¢ cr »l a } wv > > 
beyond the position taken by the A g 


United States opposed controls of commercial 


character. Smaller nations were mere spectators 


= ee ees eS 
and political controls. They 


1 
nerciai 





over com 
sidelines while the fight raged behind the scenes 

en the United States and Great Britain, between Mr. 
American delegation, and Viscount 


on, with H. J. Sym- 


eader of the 


Owere © °C FS ® Se oe 


leader of the British delegati 


ir acting leader of the Canadian delegation, serv- 
Ing as third-party conciliator. These three countries brought 
1 proposals with them. On the crucial issue of em- 


pro} 


a referee to regulate air services between nations 


ere still unreconciled at this writing, and no prospect 


loc k. 


f resolving the dead 
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> il — en - ee | 


ihe disagreement was tintensific 


alitic 
A 
B 
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t! , 
b. 
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ur lines everywhere met the 


d by a conflict of person- 
was cold and capable—Mr. Berl 
and Lord Swinton, the professional 
products of differing back- 
Beyond these 


Each the incisive 


an intellectual 


, 


lan ree 
App OlAal, 


the two were 


traditions, and educational systems. 
lay a great conflict of interests. The Americ: 


ked by planes and plans and fresh aeronautical skills, to 


in claim 


British fear that their ex 
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I Thank i D the deadli on which |} ; of 
a f it ££ a Oo il es ies of t Ch » cONn- 
ference, the de ites had produced only an empty f e- 
work, barren of decisive at ority, with two in portant ex- 
ceptions. One exception was that the structure or machinery 
of the international air administration had been decided in 
tavor of an assembly in which fourteen votine members 
and a president would represent the seven leading aviation 


countries and seven chosen for geographical location. The 
rate control in 
first 


and to con- 


other exception was an effective system of 


which international air-line operators \ ould fix rates 


which would be subject to review by the board 


sultation in case of disagreement. The rate clauses repre- 
sented a genuine achievement, for as Mr. Berle said, they 


rested upon consent at three levels. They also rested in the 


ultimate upon a clause by which a rate-cutting operator 


night be outlawed from world airways. This clause said, 


‘Each member state has the right and undertakes not to 
air service through the 


tisfied that the 


allow the operation of international 
air space above its territory if it is sa operator 
concerned is not conforming to the provisions of the con- 
vention or to the decisions reached under it or in conse- 
of it.” 


Such a clause would provide effective reg 


quence 
mul itory power 


without surrender of sovereignty in other than rate mat- 


ters, if covered by the convention. Besides rates, the main 


source of friction on — airways will be the —_— of 


trafiic and the methods by which the capacity employe 1 by 


each Operator 1s geared to i trathce offering Th se are 


problems of routes and schedules. To operate ty planes 


tor prestige or for destruction of nm means subsi- 


dies In Ot 


competitio 


1e form or other. So the failure to deal with sched- 


ules will leave the convention's declaration against economic 


waste merely a pious hope. To avoid subsidy wars the draft 


convention relied solely on publication of particulars of sub- 
sidies paid from public funds 
In his opening speech Mr. Berle declared that the United 


States would support an inization hav 


PI 
in technical matters, 


org ng power only 
consultative functions in 
Mayor LaGuardia summe 


ae verybody 


with eco- 


nomic and political questions. ‘d up 


the limits of this position later when he said, 
The 


transport wou 


is against bad weathe Berle thesis meant 


experience in int ‘rnational 


from bilateral rights to 


to permit a process of evolution 


multilateral freedoms. The world, he said, was in the stage 


possible only by permissions between na- 


less than 


where traffic 
This thesis does 


desire for effective international organization, 


tions. justice to the universal 


not in avia- 


tion alone. Indeed, Mr. Berle's position by implication ap- 


plied to all fields of international collaboration. The school 


of thought shared by the United States, he said, “believes 
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that international oreanization at this time in economic and 
political fields must be primarily consu!tative, fact-gathering, 
and fact-finding.” Never has the world had a clearer indi- 
cation of the limits of American foreign policy. 

“A great silence prevails,” said Mr. Berle, ‘when it is 
asked on what basis shall routes be allocated or traffic di- 
vided.” That the function of the Chicago conference was 
to fill in that ‘‘great silence” escaped notice. What is the 
“natural right” of friendly intercourse by air among na- 
tions? This was the crux at Chicago. The choice lay be- 
tween agreeing to wait until the natural right of which 
Mr. Berle spoke should ripen into an established body of 
law and seizing the opportunity to define the hopes of many 
nations and their present willingness to recognize multilater- 
ally the freedoms of the air. 

The freedoms of the air are simple matters in principle. 
No one at Chicago spoke against recognizing the right of 
innocent passage as a “freedom.” No one spoke against 
the freedom of non-traffic stops in foreign territory. The 
right to land with one’s cargo was a third freedom which 
everyone was ready to recognize. The fourth freedom, the 
right to embark one’s own traffic, could be recognized with- 
out serious dissent. Beyond that, the fifth freedom involves 
the right of traffic stops between two or more other coun- 
tries. The sixth freedom, if it should ever come, will be 
the right to traffic stops within the territory of other coun- 
tries, that is, the right of cabotage. By universal agreement, 
no one is prepared to concede the right of cabotage to other 
countries. So the great battle of the conference raged over 
the fifth freedom. Without agreement on freedom of the air, 
said Mr. LaGuardia, “the meat is taken out of the conven- 
tion. All the rest is sauce.” 

In asking for the fifth freedom, the right of intermediate 
trafic stops along an international route, the United States 
delegation faced immediate demands from the British for 
adequate safeguar ls. Shall an American operator flying from 
New York to Paris compete with British and French trafhec 
between London and Paris by embarking passengers at Lon- 
don on the way over? That was the problem in a nutshell. 
Until settled, the free choice of the passenger to take any 
service he wishes, at any point of departure, will not exist. 

Coupled with the right of an operator to increase air- 
service capacity—on which agreement was possible under 
the Canadian proposal for escalation of services which 
operated 65 per cent or more of their capacity—the fifth 
freedom involved the fundamental issue of full competi- 
tion along international routes. With full reciprocal rights 
Canada was prepared to recognize the fifth freedom. With- 
out this vital clause written into the convention the nations 
could fall back only upon bilateral agreements, and no effec- 
tive multilateral convention could exist. 

Whether American insistence on the fifth freedom in full 
was too hard-boiled needs to be judged in the light of 
safe guards asked by the British. No word came from the 
American delegation on special claims of war-devastated 
countries for a breathing spell in order to remedy their 
temporary disadvantage, an urgent matter with half a dozen 
European nations present. No word was uttered of the war- 
time agreement which concentrated British aircraft capacity 
in combat types while America made phenomenal progress 
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in transport planes. The American offer of transport ; 
for an interim period on equal terms contained a 
enunciated by Mr. Berle. Planes would be available, he 
for countries “which recognize, as we do, the 
friendly intercourse to others.” The right of frien 
course, defined to include the fifth freedom, made the >; 
too high for the British and left the conviction with ; ; 
needing planes that the United States insisted upon too hi} 
a bargain. 
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HE MOST INTERESTING ACTION of the Vermo» 
gy fred which adjourned last week, is t! , 
which it did not take. The professional politicians, who hays 
always been disgusted that the state was persuaded to adoy 
the Australian ballot, set out to secure the repeal of the 
and appeared to be quite hopeful of success. Verm 

so terribly one-sided in politics, the professionals there ax 
chiefly Republicans, and their main argument was the clain 
that the secret ballot “hurt the party.” . . . But when it can 
to the point, the courage of the repealers gave out, 
change was made in the system, for fear of the pu! 

ment which demands its maintenance.—December 6, 1894 















THE CITY'S DELIVERANCE from Tammany was nity 
rally and appropriately the burden of most of the T! 
giving sermons in this city—December 6, 1894. 









MR. HALL CAINE delivered an address at Edin! 
few days ago on “Moral Responsibility in Fiction.” H 

of the novelist’s function is serious and sober enough, as 
we have no exceptions to take to it. If anything in his 
could be considered startling, it would be his descr 

the novel of the future, which will be, he thinks, a 





























compound of the penny newspaper and the Sermo: f Bases 
Mount. The new journalism united to the New 7 Ry 
may possibly be conceived of by an active imaginat ; ¥ 
that the resulting mixture could be called a novel . . . is t asi 
much for mortal credulity.—December 6, 1894. J 
SENATOR LODGE, in his remarks before the West Side 
Republican Club last Friday night, declared that “the part 
of construction, the party of action,” has been “recalled 0 = 
ower.”” He went on to say that what the party of act 
ie to do was to “give A country a ae ad that v , von 
the party of construction was going to construct was aa 
ing.—December 20, 1894. 
THE SCENES in the Reichstag over the Socialist disrespet fe ' °° ™ 
to the Emperor are evidently only the beginning of fu: = 
trouble. . . . The Germans are just beginning to find out ! edie: 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of basing a feudal monarc 
on universal suffrage and parliamentary institutions and é 
free press.—December 20, 1894. : 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH: Horatio Alger, Jr., “Vico! 
hie i fo 





Vane, the Young Secretary”; Conan Doyle, “The Whit 
Company”; Eugene Field, “Love-Songs of Childhood." 
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id of the war is like the moment of death. It is 

Nn too ha aye , ; 
au bsolute certainty, and yet we do not know when it 
| n. I long for a speedy victo Every day 


rs death to hundreds of Jews and Christians 


n Dutcher at 
} ) ,,— . ’ ie ? 
- and in Brno. There may be few intellectuals and 
e Vermon 5 tt in my Own and other countries if victory 1s 
' . T } ] 1 
: too long. The Nazis are doing their best to make the 
{ > 
ee ee ee and destitute. W 
* " ( Nnctriecs petmanen ly ieaderiess and cestitute, ve 


: lial want them to remain in power for a single day 

* ? Vd a , ] 
yf t - than can be helped. Yet if the collapse comes sud- 
bein , the statesmen of Europe may be unpre} ired. We may 


} 


remedies where we need a plan and a policy. We 


J 

; : : 

I think, be detracting from the final war effort if 

, rious thought now to the shape of things to come 
+} | P : “=~ 

ind the world. On the contrary, we shall be fulfill- 


} 
4 


y as citizens of the twentieth-century world. 
; ) 
1 - . the nas cobater G sear eme~¢ l sced 
7 Of | e iasSt War tne mignty serman army coliapsed 1n 
| Flanders. Not an inch of German soil was taken 


v tu \llies. The German civilian, though weary and under- 
e |, knew nothing about the actual devastation of war. 
it will be very d 


ifferent. I do not know where t! 


: 
Soviet army will halt, but the war will cert 


4 


ht into the heart of Germany. The assault on the 


= 
; inly De 





has begun. Hitler is to meet his Waterloo ia 


all soon have the task of clearing the last German 
1d Nazi official out of the countries which have been 
It will be a wretched time for the would-be rulers 
Eur They will understand the meaning of hatred and 
y own government has pre- 
ts of men whom it intends to bring to justice; I 


Th , } “vi 
Blood will How, i 


ze, justice. But the trial and punishment of war 


will not be Ieft—I hope and believe—entirely to 


rnments of the occupied countries. British, Ameri- 





nchmen, and Russians wil! be fighting at Hitler's 
} . , r ntil the 
) AV e want tne to sta on in Germa until the 
A" 7 ‘ 2 } 
is ripe for their « l We want Berlit t least 
' } 
e—toO be just as ! 1 an occupied city as were 
x 1 +4 r ! nd 
W arsaw, I ru . Pee C And v \ ce trial and 
- a iii eas +] ee oe 
tC OF the war criminals to be the JOmIl FTOSPONSIDILITY 
ted Nations. 
. + al ft 7 re | ~« nr re 
| . i t assert that exacting retribution is the main concern 
“"~ rious and occupying armies. It is not. But there must 
l + +1 ! ) ] . rp , > + ley 
j 7 l ying tnat tac Czechs or the Poles were si rreptl 1Ousiy 
| 
, ; ' , , 
1 to slaughter those who had oppressed them, whil 
< ah 
ee - 1 ie: WE if - 
powers looked on and did nothing. When the vic- 
1s ry é 
} . ryt ro ore -| heir Lief ry 
Allied aimues COnverve On Berlin, their cnieis ! ist 
‘ : aT ; 7 iT 
the responsibility for taking Over, and annihilating, 
\ t einpire., ney Must also a stribute foo« » FCdUe i1C 
, reion laborer to hi ; } | a , ¢ 
2 White reign Japorer to nis Country and his faMliy, COMpat 
od, , and be ready to impose a temporary Orcer upon a 
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iD urope s Road to Peace 





( 1 ¢ 7.3.4 ) I I in 
Pol n ind ¢ 4 4 fr ! P {s- 
d m Onl ti 1 W = f } 
bei eC ero Ly i nd 
of Euror o the « f 
But this r pe ry cs mative palo vi 
temporary military pl It « t « f ¢ 1 
stat inship It 5 
I 
not peace is met 
i 
a po e prec ] 
Our pla for the { 
I 
7? ] 
ture of ne collapsed 
T ! 
Nazi empire Will pr 
| 
vide the real test of 
» 1 ] 
Our statesmansnit nd 
Our cCapdaci tO pro- 
I I 
mote lz y peace 
s 
‘ } } 
Thi must be based 
an Las ‘ ] 
on an rh 4 a i 
Whoic he [ a re rm 
to the nciple of national sclf-deter on, as far as that 
1S ] € ic comy ited ethnography of | "a fe- 
I j I i 
turn to V ( iatever the f ; of the 
Versaille 1 ‘ t prodticed the f t 
| ical i Eu e t! so I 1 been devised.) Ger 
} i 
- at . P 1 
n i } I S| | e ot « | 
and sl owed to unt new h it fter 
1 ! 
t pi rf | 8. A f Cz ( ovakia, Po { ch 
i 
] | 
1S an ar cco er CC ous OF its n nal raen 
: , 
tity. VY n return to hea non-a cultural 
national ) ni ve pt ¢ 1 to d Vi he 5; of con 
¢ ? , } 
federation. In Europe the s e of a ; t nation- 
. ; 
lity has always led to tt To re nize its existence 
is the way of wisdc 
, ; ; 
I do h s at great length the post-war 18 
Z 
of Cz Ovakia, | ( } we had no territ | of 
, , ] TT! 
any sort. We rey 1 Hitler’s demands, and we never will 
) 
ingly pted anything which happened after Munich. With 
this Ww justified attitude the lea ( the Unite tions 
a . We : reparing ourselves for two major t to 
P , r 1 4 ¢ 
restore the \ Del of our stricken people, a Oo recon- 
! 1 
st our gn policy so that we « be a nucleus 
of liberty and y in Euro 


cat t Ror y ~ \ and 
emerged the Atlanti 
was nota belli; I 
identified with the 


At that time the United States 


was ft e of China definitely 
of the Western democracies. The 


the United Nations had not been 
ad ya fferent today, and I be- 


thors themselves would like to am- 


It was never intended to be the 
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Jast word in Allied policy. It was a milestone on the road to 
victory, a very important one, 
Equally significant for the future of the Czechoslovak peo- 


t 
between the two great powers that their alliance shall last for 


ple is the Anglo-Soviet pact, together with the agreement 


twenty years May I state the Czechoslovak attitude toward 
Soviet Russia? Our relations with Russia have always been 
friendly. Many of my ccuntrymen sincerely believed that 
Russia would come to their rescue in 1914. My father, who 
knew Russia intimately, was skeptical. And he was very angry 


when he discovered that Russian soldiers had been sent to the 


front by the tens of thousands without arms or equipment, 


simply to be butchered. None the less, our men deserted 
daily from the lh iperial forces to the Russian army, and my 
ther was with the Czech legicnaries in Russia during the 


Bolshevist revolution. There is no need for me to recall the 


great story of the legionaries’ march across Siberia to Vladi- 
vostok; the two years or more they spent in Russia increased 
the understanding and deepened the sympathy between Rus- 

an and Czech. Some of those Czech legicnaries—for ex- 


ample, the Minister for War and Commander-in-Chief, 


General Ingr are at the head of our armed forces today, 
and they take particular delight in the fact that Czech sol- 
lier TT f ting at the le of their Russi Fetende 
diers are again fighting at the side of tneir Russian frends. 

We Czechs are democrats; our democratic institutions cor- 
respond to those of the British, the Americans, and the 


French of the Third Rey ublic. We have never dis; uised the 


fact that Soviet ideology is different from ours, but we have 
never been afraid of the difference. We believe that Soviet 
Russia, unlike Nazi Germany, wants none of our territory, 
that it has no intention of frustrating our democratic way of 
life. Soviet Russia's long isolation from the affairs of Europe 
as a very unfortunate development. Throughout the spring 
of 1941 my countrymen saw unmistakable signs of German 
preparations for an invasion of Russia. Czechoslovakia was 
intended to be the chief arsenal for that war. My countrymen 
knew their duty. They would commit grave acts of sabotage. 
Chey would make the railway communications chaotic. I was 
not surprised when the embittered Nazis turned upon the 
Czechs and sent Heydrich to Prague 
There are critics who say that the Czechs are too pro- 


Russian. I should not myself call pro Russianism a crime. 


[he courage and intelligence and endurance of the Russians 
gladden the hearts of all Slavs and destroy forever the boast- 
ful racial pretensions of the Herrent lk. But we are not ex- 
! y pro Russian. We established firm links with the 
West before the days of Munich. We look to the West gain 
o eagerly that we would regard the exclusion of France 
from the affairs of Europe as a blunder no less fatal than was 
the twenty years’ exclusion of Soviet Russia. The Anglo- 
viet pact gives us the right assurance. The Czechs are pro- 
Anglo-Russian I need hardly add_ that they are also 
ro-United States. A Czechoslovakia in fully harmonious 
relationship with Britain in the west and Russia in the east 
ould be, indeed, a contented country. It would cease to fear 
the old NC who by tre whery and violence climbed the 


Johemian highlands to make himself the master of Europe. 
It is not for me to say whether the Anglo-Soviet pact can 


converted into a full alliance between the Russian and 


glish-speaking peoples. No one can say what will be the 
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orientation of British or American policy in ten o: 


years’ time. Moods of isolation will, I daresay, recu: 


United States, and moods of aloofness will recur in 


The pendulum never quite stops swinging. But twice 


lifetime Americans have become major participant 


Eurcpean war, and I am convinced that American 
ship will not make yet another withdrawal from the } 
arena. In 1919 we built our future on the assum} 
the actions of the President of the United States w 
indorsed by the Senate and the people. We must 
put all our eggs in one basket—American, British, 
sian. We must also proceed, as it were, to save ou: 
Our Own eliorts. 


I am myself an ardent believer in some sort of | 


confederation. I shall confine my remarks, however, 


project of a Czechoslovak-Polish contederation, | 

this is firmly established, it may well lead to the la: 
ciation we seek. In November, 1940, the Czechoslo 
Polish 


tentative schemes for a confederation. They stipul. 


governments announced their readiness to 
the final scheme would have to be indorsed by the | 
of the two countries, and those two legislatures w 
course, require the confidence of the Czechoslovak a 
electorates. Our joint declaration had the warm ap; 
the British government. At the time Britain was 
great power engaged in active warfare against ¢ 
Today the situation is entirely changed, and it is un 
that we should proceed with our plans without full; 
ing every step to the Soviet, British, and American 
ments. These governments would ail be vitally affect 
action, which would add a new, and we believe | 
element to the European structure. We are not con! 
for the purpose of combining against any other pow 
of all Russia. Nevertheless, we believe that our conf 
could give us military strength and pliancy as well 
nomic resilience and that it would go far toward ma 
possible a successful resurgence of German militaris: 
We are prepared to confederate, but we will ney 


our patriotism. We shall be good Europeans and 


Czechs. Often when I have examined some scheme for 
war settlement in Europe, I have found that its 
underestimated the power of patriotism. People writ 
of public-utility developments throughout the Danub 
Balkan countries. They hint at the transplanting 
Tennessee Valley schemes. I am sure that the sett! 
our problems will be neither so simple nor so am 
that. The Czechoslovak people have an internal 


which will enable them to make a quick recovery \ 





war is over. Czechoslovakia will be a great industrial na 


again. Yet, when I think of my country, there is 
hard-working peasant in the picture. In its villages 
Lidices—you see the real strength of Czechoslovakia. 
true of all Central Europe. The Western democraci 


not make the mistake of regarding Eastern and 


Europe as a region for colonization and development, 


they can do skilfully what was done by the Germans c! 


and with shocking brutality. We ask first and forem 


; 
> 


our people shall live in freedom again, so that they 


cuss the affairs of men and the ways of God without any 


or hindrance. 
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The Truth About the Terrorists 


BY GEROI 


Jerusalem, November 19 (by Cable) 
} 


WE tragedy of Palestinian terrorism should be seen 


< 


its correct proportions. Of Palestine’s 600,000 


s, less than 2,000 are terrorists, but the entire 
»opulation now sutfers the ignominy of identifca- 
terrorism. It is difficult to convey the d 





| epth of 
‘ s 
; which the recent outrages have aroused here. 


ders point out that the Zionist movement, trom 


t beginnings, has been on a high spiritual and 
ne and that its record of achievement in Palestine 
free of violence. That at this critical hour the 


hould be perverted by men whom they describe 
rom a ty} e of dementia 1S a tragedy for them. 
lunt statement in Parliament two days ago only 


ragedy 
these terrorists? Why is it so difficult to eradi- 
[hey are divided into two illegal organizations, 
virulent groups fighting for the freedom of Israel 
alled Stern gang, with 150 active members, and 
umatic Irgun Zevai Leumi, or National Military 
on, whose active membership plus a fringe of 
ero-worshipers is set at 1,500 to 1,700, The Stern 
series of anti-British outrages, cul- 
the Moyne murder. To complicate matters, it 
rat the gang may be backed by sinister non-Jewish 
who are using it to settle anti-British scores of 
P 


. 1 ° . 
two organizations, a bizarre conglomeration of 


; in their teens and veteran terrorists, combining 


~ 


hicago gangsters with the posturings of 

ra, have precipitated a crisis at d dealt Zionism a 
i 

low. They prey not only on the British but also 


wish community, using extortion, blackmail, and 


to swell their treasury. The Zionist leaders are 


the challenge with every means at their disposal. 


Weizmann, who has just arrived in Palestine, is re- 


} ? Y ‘ shen o +} ‘ 
to be taking vigorous steps. In the past fortnight a 


g 

le “‘speak-up’’ campaign has been launched. Citi- 
s i i < 

IT ! + 1 ’ ~~ © 

<ed to come forward and tell what they know of 


sts and their hide-outs. Organization after organi- 


lling on its members to do all they can. Every day 
em one sees Zionist youths pasting up posters d« 
rorism and ripping down illegal placards. 
be understood, however, that the terror in Pales- 
an isolated phenomenon. It is yptomatic of a 
hich finds its easiest victims an nye Jc ws forced 


while their relatives are massacred in Europe and 
ls to let Palestine give them haven go unanswered. 

ilarly contagious among a certain type oi yo ith 
n time and diplomacy move too slowly and who 
pectacular action better than the unpublicized con- 


labor which occupies the majority of young men 
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It stems from the activist movement in pre-war Poland, 


which tormed an extremist wing olf Zion: Visionism. 


fhe revisionists preached that the way to achieve a Jewish 


ry 
‘ 


state was through political action. That, they asserted, and 
not the slow process of immigration and colonization de- 


pended upon by the Zionist organization, would realize 


4 . ] } he . } - } 
the Zionist ideal. The activists went far beyond the revision- 


ists and called for the use of force. The hunted leaders of 
the terrorists today—Nathan Friedman-Yellin, the thirty- 
one-year-old Sternist ch ef, 


and Menachim Begin, the thirty- 


five-year-old head of the I. Z. L.—are both former Polish ac- 


tivists. Both are so convinced that Great Britain will never 
permit a Jewish majority in Palestine, and that the Jews and 


Arabs would have reconciled their difficulties long ago if 


Great Britain had not interfered, that they are believed ready 


to accept support from virtually any other United Nations 


di 


power. Beyond this, however, the groups differ Sharply in 
their methods. 

The Stern gang is a completely secret terrorist society 
which takes human life. Its members hide in the large cities 


under various aliases. No more than two or three are ever 


found together. It is reported that no member is acquainted 


with more than nine others, They Operate in such successful 
anonymity that even their parents are frequently unaware 


of their activities. Many of the Sternists have been arrested 


before, and many are here illegally: the y have the des} era- 


‘ 


tion of men with nothing to lose. Perhaps 8 per cent of 


them are Palestinian-born; the majority are Polish Jews 


under thirty. The gang takes its name from Abraham Ben 


Mordechai Stern, an Italian-educated Polish Jew and one- 
time schoolteacher who had a Messianic complex, wrote lyric 
poetry, and was impressed by Mussolini. In 1937 Stern or- 
ganized a group of activists in Poland. When the war broke 
out, these men became part of the Polish army. They were 
later among the Polish troops captured by the Russians, who 


released them in 1941 to make their way to Europe via 
Palestine. In Palestine the Sternists promptly deserted. Stern 


and two of his followers were killed in Tel Aviv in 1942 


irom prison. 
i 


by the British police while attempting to escape 


The Sternists charge that they were deliberately murdered 


and since that time have carried on a perpetual vendetta 


against the police 
[he present jeader, Friedman-Yellin, is square-faced, 


blue-eyed, bespectacled—and one of the most elusive men 


in Palestine. He has been arrested half a dozen times under 
various aliases and has a price on his head. At one time he 


was editor of Der Tat, a Polish activist publication; today 


the members of his organization are pouring out a flood of 
ropaganda calling on the Jewish youth to “revolt.” The 


pamphlets find their way under the doors of many innocent 
i 

householders. After each outrage they publish a leaflet justi- 
tl 5 latest 


fying their action. ‘The Assassination of Moyne,” 


announces that “two of our brave fighters 


of these leaflets, 








fully selected from volunteers for an 


for freedom were car 
us mission. They successfully achieved their 


objective and liquidated an important and vital member of 
the enemy forces, Lord Moyne. Our brave raiders have been 
capture ! in the course of duty > 

One understands why, despite concerted appeals to speak 
up, the man in the street may be reluctant. It is no healthier 
for the Tel Aviv merchant who has been forced under threat 
of bodily harm to pay an “assessment” to the terrorists to 


I / 
“talk” than it was for a New York merchant who paid trib- 
ute to Dutch Schultz. And if anyone knows of a Sternist hide- 
out, it takes courage to report it. Moreover, citizens point out 


1942, with the help of the Jewish community, fifty 
nprisoned but that 


Sternists were rounded up and 1 
during the last year or two twenty-five of the most important 
have managed to break out. There is reason to be genuinely 
fearful of future reprisals, 

Whereas the Sternists’ chief weapon is murder, the I. Z. L. 
trices to destroy the machinery and institutions of the gov- 
ernment—post offices, public buildings, police stations, and 
the like. But if its members encounter resistance, they too 


; Fe 
shoot to kill. They protest strenuously against being called 
terrorists. They are the Jewish magquis, they insist hotly, and 
they want recognition as the official military Jewish under- 


ground in a country occupied by the “enemy,” that is, Great 
Britain. They actually formally declared war against the Brit- 
year, and their “‘communi- 


, 
earlier this 3 


ish administration 
couched in approved military terminology. They 


q 1és are 
wear armbands and lapel insignia so that if caught placing 


their alarm-clock bombs they can claim they are wearing a 
uniform and are therefore entitled to be treated as prisoners 
of war. One might be inclined to laugh them off if they did 
not destroy property and take human life. 

Menachim Begin, the I. Z. L. leader, is a thin, pale, 
he Warsaw University. He is technically 
He worked as a clerk in 


ex-law student from t 


still a private in the Polish army. 
the office of the Polish mayor of Jerusalem until May, 1944, 


when he was given a year's leave of absence to carry out a 
special assignment In Poland Begin was active in “Betar,’’ the 
revisionist youth movement, and also in “Brith Hahayal,”’ a re- 
visionist body of former Jewish soldiers who trained under 
Polish officers. It was revealed recently that during the period 
1936 to 1939 the military training of these Polish Jews in- 
cluded training in terrorism and sabotage. 

Whether the “speak-up” campaign will be successful re- 
ns to be seen. Within the past few weeks two hundred 
pected terrorists have been arrested. According to reports, 
most of the information leading to their arrest came from 


sources. At the moment the assassination of Lord 


Moyne has brought home to the Jewish community the fear- 
ful lengths to which the terrorists are prepared to go, and the 
temper of the public is rising swiftly. Moshe Shertok, chief 
of the political section of the Jewish Agency, has declared 
that nti-British terrorism is the greatest danger ever faced 
by Z 1 from within. It distorts our struggle and it threat- 
ens to destroy the very basis of our claim.” Apart from the 

le moral 1 involved, Jewish leaders ask how men 
who preter » | rving the interests of the Jewish people 

when half of Europe’s Jews have been massacred and 


stine offers the only ho} e of escape for the others can 


The NATION 


be willing deliberately to destroy that hope by 
mining the confidence of the democracies in their grea: ¢¢., 
of national reconstruction. They regard it as noth 






than high treason. 


_fn the Wind _ 












HE Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade , 





this quotation from the magazine Sales Man 





“Dr. John Dollard is the author of a valuable and 





ing pamphlet called ‘Fear in Battle,’ which gives 





ings of a survey made among 300 survivors of the Abrahay 





Lincoln Brigade. While it deals only with the cau 





cures of fear in battle, any alert sales-training exec: 





find many helpful hints on how to train new salesme: 






A REPORT FROM the Spanish frontier says many veterans 
of Franco's Blue Division, which was sent to Russia t ) 








the Germans, are now in concentration camps 






accused of spreading Communist propaganda. 






THE FEDERAL COUNCIL of the Churches of Christ jg 


America announces the results of its 1943 survey of church 







membership, the first since 1926. The number of « 





has increased 7.6 per cent since the last survey, the 
of Sunday schools 15.6 per cent, and the number 






students 8.3 per cent. But the largest increase—21 





cent—was in the number of denominations. 






A LETTER to the Catholic 
Hollywood is making a movie about the good works 
American nuns, and warns against it: “Lest we again spend 


W orker reports a rut 










our enthusiasm and our money too readily and rashl; 
caught again by Hollywood, we should try to pet 
dangerous hook of naturalism which is so subtly c 







within the attractive bait of religious entertainment.” The 
letter is signed, ‘A Priest Who Saw ‘Going My Way.”’ 








THERE IS less than one public-library book per capita in 
the United States, according to the American Library As 
sociation. The figure for the country as a whole is .87 pet 
capita; New Hampshire has 3.58, the highest for any state; 
.15, the lowest. 







Mississippi has 





FESTUNG EUROPA: All rail connections between eastera 
and western Slovakia having been cut by the partisans, the 
Minister of Transportation announces that postal service has 
been discontinued for “technical reasons.” . . . The n¢ 
Swedish radio is a major source of news in Denmark. It 4 
considered discourteous to telephone people during its broad 
.. A common sight in Holland these days is a pr 










casts. . 
sion of German officers retreating before the Allies in any: 
thing that will roll, including automobiles drawn by ! 








threatening to shoot anyone who laughs. 






{The prize for the best item received in November pot 
to F. Steegmuller of New York, who contributed the 
Dewey's choice of a hotel in the issue of November 2 
f the monthly prizes. Henceforth The Nation 





is the last 
will pay $1 for ea hb item used in this column.} 
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more days and his lingering c 


A Tear for Jose Davalla ss. but sms poot of vice 


not wash away.” 


When a metropolitan newspaper 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


municipal corruption or la 


vs . a o "lar + le oO ] } 
. some fifteen years several thousand Mexicans from Klan, it stands a good chan 
' 1 . ) ¢ mri y Py 

sin Antonio have trekked north to work in the sugar- 1 even capturing a | 


lds and orchards of Michigan. When the work is of the “world lest news; 
} 


1 . - . 4 ttlLoterar larioce L~@« te the velela: ffen 
long procession of rattletrap jaiopies makes its he county, o.flenad 


af | x ¢ 5 ¢ 
o Texas. Mexican workers have been a great boon 


é 


,Her 


s the mores of the commun 
Mexican field workers, and gets himself 
1n agriculture; yet at the end of the season they srocess, the chances of notice or reward are 
1 occasion, been escorted out of the state by highway about as remote as Hart, Michigan, from 
‘ or given a gentle but firm push by welfare hear much criticism of the rural pres 
long with a meager food supply and a few dollar reactionary tone, but we seldom hear of the rural 
e expense of the return trip. And almost every sea- occasionally speak out for truth and justice 
produced a ‘Mexican incident’ of some sort, as, for the Mears Newz, who sports a vivid green shirt 
, the strike of Mexican beet workers in the Blissficld boyant red necktie, deserves national recognition 
years ago. courageous stand in this case. The Detroit Free P? 


f this season's “incidents,” which occurred in Hart, credit, has assigned a special staff writer to cover the 
n, promises to become as notcrious as the Blissfield trial. 
} 


While working with his family in the cherry orchards The Mexican workers have long since dey 
, County, José Davilla, nineteen years of age, got to Antonio, carrying with them, as a rather grim 
xine English. They worked together, and on one Sheriff Littiebrant’s notion of the Good Nei; 
Davilla escorted the girl home from the county fair. body of José Davilla. But at least they know 
rys later, as a prank, he took the girl's glasses away editor in Michigan, at the risk of his own liberty, hé 
rt. Sheriff Marland H. Littiebrant heard of this affront out in their defense. 


womanhood and set out to look for Davilla. He 


m on the main street of Hart, just across from the 


yurthouse, and there, without a warrant, attempted The Angels 


m. The two fought in the street for more than BY ROLFE HUMPHRIES 
= ‘ , . 3 <k J] RIES 

ur. When the sheriff had failed to subdue the boy p 

he aid of an eight-inch blackjack, he shot and Angels within the plague-infected city 


il Ul 


1. Confront the sickly population's gaze 
ut affair is altogether typical. In the course of their With neither arrogance nor too much pity; 
onal junket Mexicans are forever being arrested. Continue on their ways 
are their offenses serious. But highway patrolmen 
law-enforcement officials are quick to arrest Mexi- Untroubled by the intrigues of infection 
1 never hesitate to use force. The news in the Davilla Whose barricades are built in every square, 
> is that Davilla resisted arrest and that the incident pro- Whose barb-wire tangles every intersection; 


They pass through these like air. 


1 local protest. 
no sooner had Davilla been killed than Swift 


s, editor of the Mears Newz, “the world’s smallest Their only armor is their own completeness: 


per,” came out with an editorial in which he de- They — archaic sword or shield 
the killing as “murder.” With equal promptness, Their mirth is music of compelling sweetness; 
riff swore out a complaint charging Mr. Lathers with Their presence light revealed. 
libel. But Mr. Lathers is not a man to be easily in- 


oI " However black the alleys of suspicion, 
1. His arrest brought forth no apologies or disclaim- 


However thick and pestilent the air, 


retractions; on the contrary, he proceeded to write a : , 
They go, unscathed, unscathing, on their mission; 


1 


' editorials not only denouncing this particular high- 1 ih teat 
; ey heal by being there. 


| action but calling attention to the many abuses from 
migrant Mexican field workers have long suffered in For they are Being’s perfect revelation, 
- Whose very essence is Becomingness; 
of these editorials merit a wider audience. “‘Do I stand Intense existence, pure illumination; 
cing the sullen crowd?” he asks in a recent blast. “I They more than heal, they bless 
od there before. I am that way. I would rather stand 
nst the whole world to defend the under-dog than sit So, when they reach the city’s edge and harbor, 
plush chairs of the aggressors. I know that somewhere And walk, across the water, out of sight, 
a tear for José Davilla. Short days ago he worked The silence, offering music to the darkness 


g among us, felt dawn and saw sunsets glow. A few Receives her gift of light. 





POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAypo 








O MAT e of t war 

4 ‘ ¢ } ( th ] 

which | : Unite 5 
V | » Eure . 2 i C CO I bil 5 Ge Hiiabdy 
are a clear. If there are still Americans who find it 
bard to underst tl . 2 i Europe has under- 
gone a very dec hange, which mah t a different continent 
from the one that emerged from the First World War. 

To begin with, the power constellations are not the same 
as they were in 1918, Then there were tour great powers in 
continental Euro; two victorious—France and Italy; one 
defcated—the K r's Germany; and a fourth—the Soviet 
Union. There was stiil om for a pe licy based on the 
classical cos { of | of power; and for a while 
England was al to a strong influence on political 
events in Europe withvut becoming directly involved. We 
saw a good d of that technique in Geneva. 

In 1945 the s tion will be different. At the end of this 
war there will be only one real world power on the Con- 
tin t} Si t Union. True, France will have fully 
recovered the status of a great power, its well-deserved 
admission to t leliberations of the Eur pean Advisory 


Commission was a long p in that direction. But in compari- 
will not be a world power. Italy, at 


un’” power There will be, further, 


a defeated and cccupied Germany, which at first must be 
counted « ; a political factor. And there will be a number 
of smaller pe 


If England and behind England the United States intend 


to play a decisive t le in Europe, they no longer can do so by 
| ing balance-of-power puliucs. In fact, w thout England 
a bal of | ; not exist. For the first time in cen- 
turies. when I opean | oblems arise, England will be ob- 
li ) ( I ( kh f ) the scales. 

Envland knows that, and the last conference between 
: C) clea what direction English 
} i | i 1 by the Tories, is tending. 
} » | on a Euroy in policy 
‘ ( i | e t M erra in countrics first of all 
Gre ind to iin extent Yugoslavia—within its sphere 
of intluence, winnie the soviet Union would be the dominant 
factor in the states lying between it and Germany. Further, 
| { eB to ne t thened in 


f< lated | 1 Marshal Smut 

So far so good: Russia the deciding power in Eastern 
Puro | ...4 ivision doesn't quite 
con out cve ] i ( tion is not ansv red what 
about Germany? The only point on which agreement seems 
to have been reached is that during the occupation Germany 
s} | hye civid d into three zone , of which R iSSta s] all 


1 


occupy the east 1 general, the unbombed areas—and the 





eadersh Ip nf uwrope 





Ang!o-Saxon powers the North Sea harbors, the w 
outh. It is not known whether any kind of 


poli y has been aesign 


for the multiple pr 
Must arise trom the occupation of so vast a coun 
just there, in the handling of these problems, that | 
or the Anglo-Saxon powers together, will encounte: 
of their Eure pean policy. 

Some people talk of Russia as an enigma. But in 
spect at least we know just what kind of policy the 
Union will pursue in the part of Germany it oc 
well as in the other countries which fall under its i: 
Russia will seek to harness the productive forces of 
regions to its gigantic reconstruction effort, to the rel 
of its devastated areas and the restoration of its pr 
capacity. 

The Russians have already, in the midst of war, b« 


reconstruction of their economy. Pierre Cot told in 


columns of the enthusiasm with which the P ople tack] 


the rebuilding of their cities as socn as the Germans 
evacuated them. The Soviet government has been t! 
to take the initiative; elaborate plans for the recon 
of the country have been worked out, even while the 
on the front continucs. To realize those plans, the R 
will make use of all the industrial resources of ¢ 
that come under their administration. Opinions ma 
about Russia’s political aims in Europe, but no o 
seriously question its economic intentions. In the 
Germany administered by the Soviet government 
the countries along the border there will be few 
ployed; factories and machines will be busy. The st 
of living may not be high, but no one will have to 
about unemployment insurance. Bread and security w 


prov ided. 


People in the Anglo-Saxon countries are gradually 
s « c 4 
to recognize that fact. In discussing, for example, the | 


of German reparations, British and American writ 


stressed the differences between Russia's position and t! 
the Western democracies. For countries operating us 
vate capitalism, the exaction of reparations will only 

I : 
+? 


their own economic difficulties. Russia, on the contrat 


its planned economy, will be able to accept reparat 
any amount, whether in the form of raw materials, 
ery, or German labor. And not only will Russia be in 
tion to make good use of reparations, it will also | 
from full production in Germany and the bord 

In the process of carrying out its program of post-war 
struction Russia will help the states within its orbit to 


their economies and build up their industries. 


What can be expected from the Anglo-Saxon countries 


this respect? It would be better not to put that questi 


the Italians just now! And if unemployment and hung‘ 


( 


Italy are mounting at incredible speed, the prospect 


——<—__—— 
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roduction in France and B« lgium is none too 


For Germany there is nct one plan but many. Indeed, 


: : 
t Europe, to the extent that it comes under English 
i 


+ 


)-9axon, inflt ence, the com} ieteé apsence ol I anning 


inemployment for millions 
observers who are not Socialists agree that Europe 
sve toward a Socialist economy during the coming 
urope has been bled white by the war. It has no 
to speak of. The rebuilding of Western and Central 
equires a thoroughly worked-cut general plan to 
its economy and use as efficiently as possible its 
» resources, The problem is one which will doubt- 
ficult for most Americans to understand, especially 
1en the United States is tending in exactly the oppo- 


ection—away from a war economy, away from 


racy, away from too many government controls. 
America is enormously rich. If it undergoes dislccations 


» war, it can change its economic policies, sufier the 
nees, and gradually reco In Europe the situation 


nt. If experiments are tried there and they fail, the 
vill be misery, hunger, and general chacs. 

Moreover, Western and Eastern Europe are no longer 
om each other. What happens in one part of Europe 
an immediate effect on the other part. Even less 
ccupied Germany can the regions controlled by the 
s and those occupied by the Western powers be segre- 
cm each other as if behind a Chinese wall. The 
Saxon powers must understand that a day will come 
ileness and hunger resulting from their inability to 
ver-all economic plans to the territories they occupy 
bitterly resented—particularly if in a neighboring 

2 the poate are working and eating. 


What the Russians have to offer is clear: steady employ- 


1d, in addition, the prebability that the standard of 


ill be raised, even if slowly. What the Anglo-Saxons 


offer, in addition to these benefits, is personal free- 
id democratic guaranties. If they are not in a position 
food and employment, if the economic 
which is a fact in Italy today also 
in Western Europe and later in Germany, 
n? Luigi Antonini, who cannot be 
1 of partiality to the Communists, 
analyzed the Italian situation in the New York 
mes of October 5. “Emphasizing the explo- 
al and social potentialities of the 
Mr. Antonini reported that the Com- 
Minister 
policy of 


uting, knowing that unless there is a marked 


under Palmiro Togliatti, 


Portfolio, were pursuing 


ment very soon, the facts of the pic- 


ll play 
if the Anglo-Saxon powers want to exercise 


into their hands.” 


hip in the economic and political recon- 


1 of the Continent, they must prove the 
f their policy in the regions they occupy 


rol. And the first thing they must keep 





nd is that Europe, whether they like it 
is d lefinitely going left. They must stop 
Support to the reactionary elements of 
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the Kings of Greece and Yugoslavia, the cartels and monopo- 
lies in Germany. The Anglo-Saxon states must prove also that 
while preserving their economic systems they are capable 

liquidating unemployment in their own countries, with- 


Out resorting tO war Of rearmamen 
In an article 


The Coming Peace Crisis, Alvin Johnson writes: 


Let us bear in mind this fact: R i ) e some 
twenty-five or thirty million workers to divert from war and wae 
industry. Will Russian statesmen lie awake nights worrying about 
unemployment? Certainly not. The veterans from the Ukraine 
will come back to the fields to relieve the old men and children 
from the heavy toil on the land. The workers from the cities 
will return id every factory re g out for hands 
Indeed, the Russians will find t lves so hard put to man 
the works they project that they will try hard to pos e final 
peace so as to work their German slaves a year or two | 
This kind of efficiency we do not pretend to emulate. The Rus 
Sians attained it at a cost we do not care to pay. But if we drop 
into a deep slump that holds us | 1 year upon year, with 
millions of workers dependent upon relief checks and w 2 


out their moral tamina day by day, how will we 





like the comparison? Shall we try the desperate expedient of 
blindfolding and ear-mufiling a hundred and forty millioa 
cople, in the hope of keeping them ignorant of the fact that in 
the whole nation is work 


I 
Russia there is no unemployment and 


> 


ing to meet the needs of the nation 
Alvin Johnson is right. If the Anglo-Saxon powers are not 
ipable after the war of preventing mass unem ployment both 


,) 
{ 
i 


in ‘tials own countries and in the countries under their infil 
ence, everyone is going to ask: Why is it Like this here, or 
things go well in the Soviet Union? 

It is the 
tion with Communist activities in this and other countries, 


same question that keeps coming up in connec- 


Socialists and liberals often complain that the Communists 
try to take advantage of any situation to extend their power. 
But they seldom put forward an aggressive democratic policy 
Simt- 


larly in the international field we shall soon hear all kinds 


of their own which will draw people to their side. 


of complaints, even from people not fundamentally antago- 





p Za PS AN 


The facT thot Hitler has not bean seen or heard for 
Goma weeds i6 causing, uriaasy Tumours in Germany 














the old order—the House of Savoy in Italy,, 
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to the Soviet Union, that the Russians are trying to 
political factor on the 


is whether the Western 


nist 
become the Continent. 
The first thing to ask in that case 


democracies have tried to support their claim to leadership 


im Euror with thing better than the theory of free 
| 

enterprise, big business as usual, a diplomacy 4 /a Murphy, 

and | Humbert, Archduke Otto, and Franco. 


Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 
so-called Voléssturm are gradually 


ereing from the deluge of propaganda that accom- 


¢! i 
panic | its founding. It is now clear that since the creation of 
this people’s army there are no civilians left in Germany. 
That is literally true. All males between sixteen and sixty are 


now soldiers. And not simply soldiers in theory, in conform- 


A 


ance with a law that will only gradually be enforced, but 


soldiers in fact. The whole male population within the are 
I 
limits set has already been inducted into the new force. The 


1} ! 1 . adek 
end of the civilian in the German Reich its a fast accompli. 


First questio How was it technically possible to create 
at one stroke a force 


The answer is that the authorities did not wait for arms or 


» which must consist of millions of men? 


uniforms or quarters. Members of the Voléssturm live in 
their own hom As for their uniforms and weapons, the 
Berlin correspondent of the Stockholm Dagens Nyheter 
furnishes a description. He was present at the swearing in of 


the Berlin formation, 200,000 strong, on November 12 and 


reported on it as follows: 
ly neoesed tw #1 tley appearance of the Voléesturm 
Many of the men were old, with gray mustaches and protruding 
were street-car conductors, motormen, and 


egant head of the Propa- 


postmen. Dr. Heinz Brauweiler, the 


ganda Ministry's foreign press department, in a sport suit and 
) in wit gun over | 
s In another was the ; | Councilor Giese, who is 


pany was com- 
their 


well known to Berlin correspondents. One cor 


posed et ly of Berlin Seha (security police) in 

rn They were supplied with Panzerfausis 

(a P ). ¢ ‘ | carbines, or 

eve I had hand eg 

f } throwers and 
‘ wore | ts, either the usual 

Ce " ‘ r re 1 Italian | t. Others wore berets 

‘ J ad no uniforms or weapons, but 

G } 1 them guns within a few weeks. 


Will all these men actually be inducted ? 


Will not an ex C} mn | made for the uniit and ill, who 
form the most numer class of the remaining civilians? 
The answer is conta tia press interview gran ed by the 


turm, S. S. Staff Leader Rabe, on 


head of the Dresden | 
November 


N pensa Sa Rr ! id no lical examina- 
tion re being hel I} legre t $ is irrelevant; pe le 
suficring f heart d or physical handicaps can very well 
do d a t gua for b and auxiliary troops. 
Therct he will be ti 1 in the use of arms 
Third questior Where do the others of the se troops come 


rt they seem to be the poor-quality 
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leftovers of the S. A. cadres. But we do not know exa, 
The same Staff Leader Rabe said: “As for the selection , 
V olkssturm Fuhrers, not military rank but National § 






attitude and talent for leadership will be primarily 
V be fanatical Germans w 





be | Be 
V OlkSSturm leaders 


fight to the very last; only those who have proved 


must 






sess such qualifications are permitted to lead others.” |; 
>) 


article in the Angriff of November 12, Dr. Ley declared }y 





was highly satisfied with the Fiihrer personnel: “'l ly the 





staft is much younger than the trainees. It : 


training 
é 


surprise anyone that this fact creates tension. It is ¢ 





prising, however, to see how tactfully the training 


charges its task.’” The conclusion to be drawn fro: 





from almost all Dr. Ley’s statements, is that the o 








true. 





does the V: 


What 


serve? In the beginning the official thesis was that the 


Fourth 





question: purpose 






units would be used only locally, in the vicinity of 





home towns, either for routine watches and patrols « 


down revolts of forced foreign workers—o at the f: 






T 


the event that the front approaches the home prov 
V olkssturm troops of East Prussia are in fact in th 
line there, and Saar units are stationed around M 








uncertainty about their use has developed since Gocb! 
2, at the swearing 






denly announced on November 
“the Volkssturm regiments will be thrown in where 









are most needed.’’ According to the Berlin corresp: 
the Stockholm Tidningen, “this statement caused 
men’’—and 








sternation among the Vol&ssturm 


among others too. And this brings us to the last a: 






important question of all. 





It is: How shall industry, agriculture, transport: 


/ 





ministration be carried on when all the men hay 





soldiers? At first the answer was that members of the } 





Sturm were only part-time soldiers, They would 

few hours a week but continue their regular work as | 
Only when the front was close would they become 
soldiers—and when the front is close, industry stops anyws 
That was of course no satisfactory answer. Every wi 

the Reich has long since spent himself to the point « 

cal exhaustion, and to take on the additional burde: 
few hours” of drill was simply unthinkable. The | 
military training must inevitably be paid for with a : 











regular work. Everyone saw that the Voléssturm, as t! 
Appenzeller Zettung expressed it, was noihing else 






“transfer of forces to a critical field from anothe: 
critical field. It is not an addition to Germany's total 


] 
+ 


tential.’’ Goebbels’s statement confirms this. If the | 







sturm regiments are not to await the approach ot 





in theic own districts but are to be sent to any front 





they are needed, the effect is simply to deprive in 





ready gasping for more workers, of relatively go 





in order to bolster a front panting for mea with 


poor material—with ‘‘veterans’ clubs” as the people 






However that may be, every man in Germany 





soldier and under military law. Every breach of di 


whatever kind, will be mutiny. Every man who fic 
bombardment will be a deserter. “The possibilily 







he Sf 


panic or revolt,” says the correspondent of the 


Tia MHLCN, 


< 





has become even slighter than it was bei 
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Ith ON WRITERS AND THEIR 
CRITICS 


. BY ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


ECTURING at Cornell University under the aegis of the 
Messenger Foyndation, M. Henri Peyre has devoted him- 


; to a study, now published, of “Writers and Their 
tics’ (Cornell University Press, $3). What a wealth of 
the topic affords! What a nice rapport ts estab- 
so quickly, between speaker and audience! How 
he sasant a give and take, where all can relax, chuckle, or 
. al cusp, in comfortable superiority, over the boners of the 
54 le, the near-great, and, sometimes, it must be confessed, 
f the very great indeed! This can go on for some time; in 
the present series it went on for three lectures, and even in 
ning four M. Peyre was not entirely able to shake 
M ‘the habit. Still, it must be said to his credit that he does 
the attempt. Beginning with his fourth lecture he en- 

t yrs to discuss the prospects for a better criticism. 
‘ Why do critics err? First of all, suggests M. Peyre, be- 
se they are human. They are therefore jealous, afraid, 
il, religious, pious, moral, patriotic, parochial, neurotic, 
bafiled. And to make their confusion worse confounded, 
rs, for some strange reason, seem, perversely, to insist 
making themselves obscure. To this matter of obscurity 
ture M. Peyre devotes his fifth lecture. He is willing 
le that some modern literature is obscure because 


the | actually has no meaning whatsoever. But even beneath 
kinds of meaninglessness meaning may lurk; some 

as | sense 1S joking, some senselessness a protest against too 
ic, some Outlandishness a protest against the con- 

il and trite. But since “the total absence of meaning 

1 infrequent exception in significant literary works,” the 

t of | ritic would do well not to dismiss as obscure that which 
really profound, or subtle, symbolic, or difficult. “If a 
k is too easy, too smoothly pleasing, too ‘nice,’ if it re- 


Li ices NO vigorous adaptation from me, the chances are 


: 


t it is not deeply and truly good.” So, M. Peyre warns 


critic, he should learn to admonish himself; and the 


o 


nonition is put, even better, in a quotation from Barbey 
'Aurevilly: “The passion for clarity should not go to the 
he | extent of liking empty glasses.” 
The search for standards, M. Peyre is convinced, is largely 
‘utile business, summed up well by Oscar Wilde: ‘There 


- two ways of disliking art; one is to dislike it, the other 
s to like it rationally.” M. Peyre does propose one test: 

s should “force themselves to Icok for the one quality 

| a creator which is most likely to disconcert them and most 

ya ly to assure his survival . . . we would call this quality 
tensity.” But how the bafiled, the lazy, the tasteless, the 
shtened, are to learn to distinguish between intensity and 





hysteria, between passion and violence, this M. Peyre does 


not 





say. Should we, then, give up the whole business and 
cump it resignedly in the lap of posterity? Not so; for 






of just such fools as we. 


posterity will consist, by and large, 


“Just now’’—M. Peyre is quoting Anatole France just 


now, on the Quai Malaquais, I am watching the posterity of 


Corneille and Voltaire. It walks leisurely under a cheerful 


ps, and I 
le about Voltaire and Corneille.’ 


April sun, a veil over its nose or a cigar in its li 
assure you it cares very litt 

Here, I think, M. Peyre dismisses the matter with some- 
what too easy generalizations, and fails to offer us—mean- 


ing, now, us writers—a consolation to which we are entitled 


g, 
For while it is true that posterity, in general, will be, save 
for its fashions, pretty much like ourselves, there will be 
one element in posterity on which we can count to give us 
more justice, to show us more interest, than our own time in 
general. Posterity will include, among others, men of taste; 
and while the incidence of these cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to be any higher than among ourselves, still posterity 
has a somewhat longer run than any immediate generation 
And these men of taste will never be able, in the work of 
their own time, to find enough to satisfy their appetite; they 
will be compelled, therefore, to search the past. Some of them 
will find some of us; others others: no single one of us may 
draw the lucky number, but we all, at least, can go on in the 
possibly illusory notion that we have a chance. Who but a 
lackey would write for his own time only, without sub- 
mitting his work, in imagination at least, to the judgment 
of the great in the past and the wise in the future? 

In his final lecture, which looks toward a reconciliation of 
criticism, scholarship, and literature, M. ‘eyre tells us, 
first of all, what the critic must do. He must know the past, 
enjoy art, develop a strong personality yet not be confined 
within the walls of his ego, become mature, be humane 
withcut being either esoteric or vulgar, be honest, make judg- 
ments, be able to instruct the artist, and write well. That 
is all, But if a man could meet all these requirements, one 
must ask at this point, what the devil would he be doing 
in the galley of criticism anyway? Why shouldn't he go the 


whole hog, and be an artist himself ? 


b» ; 

Having gone along this far with M. Peyre, one begins to 
suspect that his use of the term “criticism” is too general 
and loose, that he does not recognize the fine, and the not 
so fine, distinctions of that near-art. The truth is that there 
are at least three levels to which the term may apply. The 
highest level in the hierarchy, the only one of substantial 
profit and interest to artists, is that on which criticisms are 
made by other practitioners of an art; occasi¢ nally found in 
articles and reviews, these more often appear in journals, 
notebooks, letters, or conversation. Below this level is that 
on which the good readers, the good interpreters, the good 
appreciators edify and stimulate those whose faculties qualify 


them to aspire to the same plane, no higher. And 


far, far 
below these is the circle where the critics entertain each other. 


Who does not know of those delightful symposia in the 


quarterlies where A discusses B, C discusses A’s discussion 
of B, D treats of C’s treatment of A’s treatment of B, and so 
on, till the wheel comes full circle, or the next issue starts 








g the letters from the various unpaid disciples ? 


| tblishin, 


And who, except A, B, C, D, and the said unpaid disciples, 


ever manages to r l » stuff ? 

When it comes to the academics and scholars—and the 
iowest level OI Cfii m (Vv. supra) com per lously cle e€ 
to that level—M. Pevyre's denunciations have an all too 
familiar ring. Even so, he appears to be rather starry-ey¢ i 
about the poss! ilities for improvement latent in the Amert- 


can scheme of higher education. Perhaps it would seem rude 


for a lecturer on a univer 


rsity foundation to face more squarely 


the fact that the setup is middle-class in essence, middle- 


class through and through. If there 1s anything more ar 
threat of a 


raneers of “democracy” than the 


in afistoc- 


« ! t rT) ry\t 
mMOCId ISL CCOMOTY, 


racy of art. It has been said, to the point of triteness, that 


colleges are not educational institutions, that they cannot, by 


| a: ’ 
it would be the intimation of 


their nature, become so; they are country clubs, hallmark 
stamp-mills, places where the girls go to make dates and 
the boys to make contacts. 

Well, but there must be some among them who are bright 
and eager, who do really want to know. What happens to 
them? Into whose hands do they fall? Largely, it must be 


admitted, into the hands of the frustrated. Some of those 





100 hours of sheer reading pleasure 


MERICA is rediscovering Henry James, now -re- 
A garded by discriminating readers as the greatest 
novelist this country ever prod ced 
Here is a unique collection of his ten best and most 
typical short novels, each one a masterpiece of modern 
Many of these novels are now out of print or 


pt se 
multi-volumed sets. 


available only in expensive, 
This deluxe edition includes an explanatory introduc. 
tion to each of the ten complete novels and a biographi- 
cal sketch of James by the editor. Handsomely printed 
and bound with ude pages in color. 


Size 6” x 81//,", 840 pages, $4.00 
wy Edited by PHILIP RAHV 
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who profess literature are frustrated business men, 7 
hate letters, as so many business men do, but the; 

KX promote ti emselves, to conduct raids and fer L} ¢ 
enlarge the enrolment in their courses, and generally devo. 
themselves to getting on. There are fewer of thes 
frustrated writers. These break down—the phrase 
advisedly—into several categories: the scholastic or 
type—who may also be frustrated scientists—w! 
theses on the number of commas in the ‘Canterbury ] 

as compared with the number of semi-colons in the "| 
Queene.” There is a type which hates all writing bett 

its own. And there are those, more generous and 
hearted, who like writing better than their own, \ e 





any and all kinds of writing, who have, as one ebserver ; 






it, “an excited reverence for culture without knowi: 
what it 1s." These make the best teachers: their e: asm 





is infectious, and their happy-go-lucky bumbling sce: 





provoke the brighter-minded into giving their own 
lenses that necessary turn of the screw to bring them 
J S 


< 





proper focus. 

In our own time we dave seen one experiment in the 
teaching of literature that might give cause for encourage. 
ment and optimism. Chairs have been established, their | 






cupants to be not necessarily holders of advanced degree 
but men and women whose primary literary interest has bees 
their own writing. Usually, it seems, these have been poxs 
—M. Peyre, by the way, surmises that our age may 
day be defined as above all an age of poetry. Reber 
at Amherst and Michigan was the first of these, and by nox 
the others are almost too numerous to mention—Spencer 2t 
Harvard, Coffin at Bowdoin, Van Doren at St. John's, Auden 
at Swarthmore, Winters at Stanford, Holmes at Tufts, Tog 
gard at Sarah Lawrence, Ransom at Kenyon, Roethke « 
Penn State and Bennington, Tate at various places, etc., et 
To the extent that this phenomenon is not mere window 


dressing by smart administrators, may it not be a good thing’ 












It is easy to see the advantages, but it might also be \ 
while to dwell, for a moment, on the dangers. 
The danger here lies less in the risk to the student than to 







the teacher. It is so easy for him, himself to drift into th 





ranks of the frustrated, to substitute the immediate aud: 





in time and place, for the wider and greater one. It is so e 





+ the 


to create a personal following, to grow sentimental ab 





college, to take on the protective coloration of the m 





class, to play it respectable and safe. So easy, even, if you 
don’t watch out, to win the Pulitzer prize. And granting thi 
all these temptations can be understood and overcom 
granted that the teacher, in addition to being an artist, ist 


warm-hearted, generous, and sympathetic person, his vey 







virtues can become his ruination. How much of his en 





his creative power, his surplus, may not be sipho: 
spent, dissipated in the work of doing others’ crea 






them, and with them—reading all those young poems, uncer 
standing what they are trying to say, showing their authos 
how to get them right, talking and drinking with them ! 
into the night—till in the end, when is a man going to have 
time and energy to do anything of his own? 

Still, writers are a hardy breed. Not even kindness, 1 


ven their own kindness, is enough to kill off the really goo 









ones. 
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“The gentlemen may proclaim peace; 
they may shout it from the housetops. ... 
It will be in vain. Until we know the 
whole truth and provide for it, there will 
be no peace, but only the shattered prom- 


ise of one.” 





The “whole truth”—the new realities 
of our changed and changing world—this 
is what the gentlemen around the peace 
table will diplomatically ignore unless 
goaded by an aroused public ‘opinion. 
And this is what Mr. Ziff lays bare, an- 
alyzing with fearless realism the under- 
lying forces which are directing the 
future course of events. 


Mr. Ziff is the author of The Coming 
Battle of Germany and an authority on 
foreign affairs. His new book is a search- 
ing inquiry into the present world situa- 
tion and an eloquent plea for intelligent 
thought and action on the critical prob- 
lem of our generation—how to prevent 
the Armageddon of World War III. 

$3.00 


The Gentlemen 
Talk of Peace 


By William B. Ziff 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Escape via Berlin 


By José Antonio de Aguirre 


Dr. de Aguirre, President of the 
Basque Republic during its brief and 
tragic history as an ally of the Spanish 
Republic, went into exile in France when 
the Nationalists overran his country. The 
German invasion of 1940 found him foe 
of the Spanish Nationalists, foe of the 
Gestapo—and a prize if he could be 
taken. 


His book is a thrilling account of his 
miraculous escape from the Germans. 
More than that, it is a sane and credible 
interpretation of the European scene, by 
a man of wide background and experi- 
ence, $3.00 





“His story has depth, it has elevation, 
and it has truth.... 
book by a highly civilized man.”—The 
New Yorker. | 


A highly civilized 


“His extraordinary book sets a new 
high in this war’s literature of escape.” — 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review. 
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Sumner Welles 
OTHE TIME FOR DECISION 











A top national best seller because it answers, as far as any one 
book can, the question uppermost ia people's minds: How 
shall we avoid another war? ‘ 


Aldous Huxley 
O TIME MUST HAVE A STOP 


“He is the most arresting writer of our time. His novel, Time 


Must Have A Stop, may well be his greatest."—N,. Y, Worlds 
Telegram. $2.73 


Carl Crow 
CO CHINA TAKES HER PLACE 


From 26 years of personal observation, the author of 400 Million 


Customers writes the story of modern China, forecasting her 
role in tomorrow's world. $2.75 


Herbert Feis 
OTHE SINEWS OF PEACE 


The former economic adviser in the State Department Indicates 
what our policy should be regarding the basic economic issues 
of peace. $2.50 


Arkady Perventsev 
O THE ORDEAL 


An epic novel of Russia's magnificent resistance, told in terms 
of the men and women who transfer an eatire airplane plant 
from the Ukraine to the Urals. 2.50 


Roderick Peattie 


0 LOOK TO THE FRONTIERS 


A noted geographer hel Americans understand the facts of 
world geography upon which a sound peace musi be based. $3.00 


Dorothy Duncan 
C PARTNER IN THREE WORLDS 


Austro-Hungarian, Czechoslovakian, American—Jan Rieger's life 
is “one of the most inspiring biographies I've read in a long 
time.’'—Leland Stowe. $2.75 


Jack Belden 


0 STILL TIME TO DIE 


"No other book I know of has conveyed the emotions of battle 
beter. "—N. Y. Times. ‘‘One of the very few current war books 
that will live.’’—Leland Stowe. $3.00 


Markoosha Fischer 


7] MY LIVES IN RUSSIA 


“A simple, straightforward story of how Russians are housed; 
What they eat and wear; how they think and feel; how their 
children are educated.'"—N, Y. , Powe $2.75 


Erwin Raisz 
OC ATLAS OF GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


“A fascinating now-style geography. A gold mine for amateur 
and expert geopoliticians. '"—Pbiladelphia Record, $3.30 


HARPER & BROTHERS * 49 East 33rd Street., New York 16 
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Purging the Real 


HERMAN MELVILLE was a man of tempestuous naty;: , 
whom writing was far more a means of self-expre 
of objective creation. Figures like Ishmael, Ahab, a 
are clearly psychological self-portraits; and such 
as Mrs. Glendinning, Lucy, and Isabel in “Piers 
Hautia and Yillah in “Mardi” are, again, not < 
posed characters but projections of their author's un: 
emotional experience. For this reason it would 
possible to deal intelligently with Melville if o: 
critical method which deliberately isolates the 5 
tent of his work from its philosophical content and « 
sonal crisis behind it from the crisis it imaginative) 
sents. Yet this is exactly the method employed by 
William Ellery Sedgwick in his study ‘Herman } 
The Tragedy of Mind” (Harvard University Pres 
The result is a solemn, high-minded, but essential) 
job of criticism. Sedgwick handles his subject on 
a plane as to make it altogether easy to reconcile 
contradictions and to discover in Melville's career 
full of problematical elements—a pattern of unity and | 
fulfilment which no other critic has been able to d 
Typical of Sedgwick’s approach is the attempt to blur 
psychosexual theme dominant in ‘‘Pierre.” The chapter ded 
ing with this book piles one ethical abstraction upon ai 
and the passage in which incest is first mentioned beg 
as follows: “The incest between Pierre and Isabel has; 
multiplicity of meanings. It serves to illustrate Melvile: 
thesis about the pursuit of absolute truth and righteousness 
etc., etc. Upon finishing the passage one has lost all sens 
of the reality of the incest motif in the novel. The a: 
pervading idealism of the critic’s attitude deprives Melvilles 
world of whatever real dimensions it possesses. But th 
critic has accomplished his purpose: the author of “Moy 
Dick” has at long last been brought over to the side 
God and the orthodox tradition. PHILIP RAHV 


What of the Peace? 
WE ARE TOLD by James Warburg that ‘Foreign Polg 


Begins at Home” (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). It should: t 
seldom does. His Most Christian Majesty Francis I was th 
ally of the Grand Turk, Cardinal Richelieu supported th 
German Protestants, the Third Republic was the partner of 
czarist Russia, Stalin and Hitler vowed peace and ami 
So if we appease Franco and are the friends of Vargas, * 
are in the grand tradition, Deceit ad maiorem puri 
gloriam is ancient; and muddleheadedness is more vener2* 
still. 

Warburg is among the few “realists” who believe in cleat 
and honest thinking. We are not waging a “war of survival’ 
we are waging war against fascism, and we are in danger of 
forgetting it. Even before the downfall of Germany in | 16 
our chief purpose was to avert revolution—that is, to bolstet 


privilege—not to make the world safe for democtiy: 
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General Pershing, no radical, noted it at the time. The same 
| exists today, and so long as it exists, there can be no 


tren 


tren 





accord among the Big Three. 





~ Yet the Big Three policy is all we have. It is emphati- 


t what we hoped for, but most of us are adopting a 


1 
j t attitude: it may be the best we can get, Warburg 
: ‘ .ds for self-confidence. We have the right principles, and 
; e undeniable power. Nothing but confusion of 
t prevents us from placing our power at the service 
ciples. Friends of genuine peace have lost several 
ttles—Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks; they have not 

yet | the war, 


vigorous, courageous book. Warburg strikes an 
tional path—not a compromise— between dogmatic 
and dogmatic laissez faire. The task ahead is 
2 runaway capitalism [a geod phrase} to economic 
at home.” If this were clear in our minds, our 
licy would be less puzzling. Perhaps Warburg 
e too hard to link his ideas with Lippmann’s; he 
Lippmann a long way behind. Perhaps also he at- 
too much in presenting at the same time a thesis 
plete epitome of world affairs. Because of exces- 
ty scme of his statements are slightly distorted: 
ity of Versailles is a caricature. He repeats the old 
at Finland alone was paying its war debt: Finland, 
uly, never had a ‘“‘war debt.” 
his incisive mind and his generous spirit Warburg 
had difficult moments at the OWI. “Moronic 
s” all over the world had staunch friends among 
y Best People. ALBERT GUERARD 


Confederate Commando 


“8 ROBERT SELPH HENRY established his reputation as a 

of n with two excellent volumes: ‘The Story of the Con- 
a ‘and “The Story of Reconstruction.’ Students of 
ate merican history, as well as lovers of a good story, will rejoice 
z } that Mr. Henry has now turned to biography and has chosen 


ne of our greatest cavalry leaders—colorful, contradictory 
eneral Forrest—as his subject (“' ‘First with the Most’ For- 

rest.” Bobbs-Merrill, $4). 

Nathan Bedford Forrest, son of a pioneer blacksmith, was 
fatherless at sixteen. He attended school no more than 


six months; yet his aggressiveness and keenness of mind 


1iM success in a variety of enterprises and a fortune 

th of over a million dollars. At forty he enlisted in the Con- 
vd the federate forces as a private; at the end of the war he was a 
lie nt general. Distrusted by many of his superiors because 
1 amity. (MB he lacked military training and had been a slave trader, he 
15, We Was never given a large command until the last months of 
tri fmme he war; yet for years his campaigns have been studied in staff 
cableme Colleges all over the world. Generals Grant and Sherman rec- 


ognized his great ability sooner than the Confederates; a 





“1 leit Dtitish officer has suggested that Forrest’s troops were the 
forerunner of today’s Commandos and Rangers. Bold yet 

coffe @Utlous, impetuous yet careful, profane but deeply religious, 

1, lous and sympathetic, “Old Bedford” was a legend while 

tie &* ct lived. He lives and rides again in this fascinating mili- 





sraphy, which is as scholarly and as well written as it is 
B cresting, RALPH ADAMS BROWN 












“A clear, vigorous, 


>? 


courageous book. 
—The Nation 


Foreign Polic 
BEGINS AT Home 


By JAMES P. WARBURG 


HIS IS A BOOK about the 

United States of America and 
its relationship to the other peoples 
and nations of the world... It is 
dedicated to the men and women 
of our Armed Forces, who want to 
know that they are fighting for 
something more than military vic- 
tory—even though that victory is 
the first necessary step on the road 
to peace—and who want to know 
also that, when they come home, 
they may expect to find three 
things: rewarding work, opportu- 
nity for advancement, and a rea- 
sonable amount of leisure to do 
with as they will. 

“It is dedicated also to all those 
civilian men and women of Amer- 
ica who wish to make these desires 
come true—for all Americans—and 
who are deeply concerned in help- 
ing to bring about those conditions 
at home and abroad which hold out 
the best hope of lasting peace.”— 
James Warburg, in his foreword to 
FOREIGN POLICY BEGINS AT 
HOME. 2.50 


‘HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Empire View 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS was disillusioned, after going out 
to India “with high hopes and ideals.” And so, in “Verdict 
on India” (Harcourt, 
might best be chara 
Its theses are exactly what might be ex- 


Brace, $2.50), he has written what 
terized as a magnified and more vitriolic 
Mother India.” 
pected As to minor points, windows usually stick and bugs 
are omnit resent. 
“the only 100 


As to major points, the Congress Party 1s 


per cent, full-blooded, uncompromising ex- 


ample of undiluted fascism in the modern world”; Gandhi 

, ° 7 

was anxious to turn India over to the Japanese; Paé/stan will 
Ja] 


Hindu domination; for 


the treaties with the princes would be 


, . 
save the helpless Moslems from 


Britain to ‘tear up” 


an act of perfidy’; when Britain ‘quits’ India, the country 
will “be left almost completely defenseless.” The volume 
deserve i | reading, if only to learn how an intellectual 
| eeds to rationalize the position of a ruling power that 
fears its days may be numbered. e, Ach. 
Sense About Leonardo 

R. LANGTON DOUGLAS'S “Leonardo da Vinci: His 


] and His P res” (University of Chicago Press, $4 

i voted mainly to fact ing; yet in the course of his 
i itions the author manages to say more sensible things 
about Leonardo and his art than I have yet seen elsewhere. 
To | le about Leonardo is to debunk him a bit. 
Universal gen he \ but also inconstant, easily bored, 
careless, and lacking in tena ity and thoroughness: a master 
of promises, not of fulfilment. His very range of interests 
was produced in part by his incapacity to sustain his own 
interest in any one pr Thus he left behind only a small 
number of finished paintings, and of these only two or 
thirce ve re weather, and natural chemical 
action as they should have. Mr. Douglas ventures to say 
t Leonard e was one of the greatest of men, 
Was not « of the greatest of painters.” However, “he was 
an ini prone who helped blaze the trail that 
oth of art m ments were destined to follow.” The 
fi: ( t is absolutely necessary to the he lth of art 
ci } ej. G. 
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Minister of Czechoslovakia, is at 
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FICTION IN REVIEW 


—— 
OFTEN wonder why book criticism, of all forms of ¢, 

Ls. seems to be most wary of the popular and most wo, 
ried lest it be thought insufficiently discriminating. | refer 
course, to “‘serious’’ book criticism. The lines of class a. 
much more firmly established in serious book reviewing th: 
Say, in serious theater criticism. Whereas the drama critic \ 
allowed to write with as much interest of a ‘Voice of ti 
Turtle” as of a new production of “Hamlet,” a similar cathy. 
licity on the part of the book critic would soon put | 


















danger of losing caste. One result is that the serious reviewe, 
of books, especially of fiction, constantly concerns , 
with work that calls itself important but is often only pr. 







tentious, sacrificing to it the modest efforts that have 
own validity. A further result is that the pretentious writ 
comes to feel that he has only to pamper his stylistic or the 


matic solemnities to achieve literary stature, while the mox 







modest writer, rejected out of hand by the intellectual worl 





is encouraged to out-and-out commercialism. 

This snebbery affects me too, I know; readers of ¢! 
partment may recall that, in one instance, the fact that a ver 
interesting book was a Literary Guild selection kept me fron 
reading it for three months. But nevertheless, glancing ove 
my reviews, I find that I am much more apt to respond with 
warmth to novels of no very marked ambition than to nov 
which deal inadequately with large or demanding materials 
This is not because I have any prejudice in favor of the con- 
sciously modest; obviously, I would much prefer the grand 











experience of the truly big to the minor satisfactions of the 
small job well done. But it must be ¢tru/y big, and I find ao 






necessary correlation between the desire to create an impres 





sive literary work and anything approaching accomplishment 
Indeed, quite the contrary: in current fiction there seenis to 







be a frequent correlation between big ideas and muddlehead. 
edness, and between modesty and a certain satisfactoriness 
Among the books I read this week, for instance, there was 
a novel, “Behold Trouble,” by Granville Hicks (Macmillan 
$2.75), a writer of defined intellectual position, and a novel 
called “Where Helen Lies,” by Margaret Lane (Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce, $2.50), of whom I never heard before. 7 
theme of Mr. Hicks’s novel is the psychology of a con 
tious objector; the theme of Miss Lane’s book is a not very 













important marriage crisis ~and I suppose, then, that I « 
properly to recommend Mr. Hicks’s more significant effort t 
your notice before Miss Lane’s simple domestic narrat 


But the truth is that Miss Lane’s book not only more su 







fully accomplished what it set out to do but gave me m 





; 


more pl asure. Nor is my point especially invidious to 





Hicks: I admit a similar preference as between Miss Lanes 
Le 





book and the volume of stories “Crab Apple Jelly,” by 


O'Connor (Knopf, $2.50), described as the Irish ¢ 
llect 






or again as between Miss Lane’s book and the co 





short pieces “Dear Baby,” by William Saroyan (Harcour 





Brace, $2. ae 


I was very much confused by Mr. Hicks’s 





"Bel 





Trouble’; perhaps the reason will be suggested by a 


synopsis. It is the story of a conscientious objector 
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ias decided he must go to a work camp. But al- 
Hicks’s eae Mason 
this decision, the rumor reaches him that an FBI 





same moment that Mr. 





) his rural neighborhood. Sure that this is a sign 





TMs of f 
d sf i : that the gevermment agents are after him, Pierre goes hay- 
g. I refer : MEnwire, notifies the local paper that they can come and get him, 
f SF elf, and prepares to shoot it out. After firing, in his 
a 4 t an innocent girl of the district, Pierre takes to the 
ama : ; ; here eventually, and after involving—with some 
= 1 the whole community, he is himself killed. The 
- , is patently strange, I think, and I am bewildered to 
a know what Mr. Hicks was meaning to say with it. Except as a 
study in insanity, Pierre is incomprehensible; yet there is 
_ reason to doubt that Mr. Hicks considers him entirely insane; 
ne inly he is not saying that all conscientious objectors 
hav 4 On the other hand, if—as one gathers—the pur- 
- Behold Trouble’’ is to suggest that human impulses 
aii pounded cf many conflicting elements and that 
Be a : ft , hides its own unconscious aggression, Mr. Hicks has 
’ , ? e artistic, psychological, or political justice to this 
ss rvation. Several of the minor characters of “Behold 
of ‘| are ccgent and attractive, and altogether the novel 
ars h degree of rural versimilitude. But these achieve- 
‘is . ) not compensate for a basic fuzziness of intention. 
am The Gaelic idiom works its magic on all of us. There is an 
ams lilt to the dialogue and an Irish color to the scenery of 
a } O'Connor's stories, even at their most melancholy, 
- \ because it gives them a dimension of the strange, also 
Ms ve them literary dimension. But emptied of local 
gh the steries in “Crab Apple Jelly’’ don’t at all carry, for 
ss hill weight that others oa felt in them. I find them 
, ; p |, sadly suggestive, or even a touch frightening at 
ss , but never more than in the way of the skilfully 
- | pastiche. 
t on One of the pieces in William Saroyan’s “Dear Baby,” The 
; ae ird that Lived Through Winter, contains the fol- 
. ntence: “The mature hummingbird itself is so small 
: i egg must be magnificent, probably one of the most 
Ma k : little things in the world.” Just as the first half of 
we tence illustrates the best of Saroyan, a truly poetical 
: i$ _ BE Simplicity of spirit, so the second half seems to me to illus- 
ey trae the worst of him, the self-conscious goodness which 
‘ so much of his success. For these are frightening and 
; . ys, in which the more we reccgnize evil the more we 
A : be assured that virtue is at least as original as sin. 


Mi - And Saroyan goes the step farther than the simple reminiscers 
Bof childhood: he arrests the mature world at the child level— 


rting act of fantasy but a debilitating one. 
I guess that Margaret Lane is an Englishwoman, not only 
‘Where Helen 


I but because in my reading the English seem to have a 


uy. Meause of the Engiish-Irish setting of her ‘ 


corner on these simple, civilized little books that, while they 
ver provoke to thought, never insult the intelligence. 





: Miss Lane’s novel is the account of a seemingly happily mar- 
. Ned t who suddenly decides to return to an earlier love; 
ps story is clearly slight. But the idea that started Miss Lane's 
i rather beside the point of a novel whose merit is a 

i matter of quiet literacy and of a retiring but never-failing 
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£ OG sense, 
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1) TLOMPSON” A Ih ‘ 
ADIE THOMPSON” (Alvin 
] , ] 

ater) isa m al play” made fr 





both the story 


ne 


as they were. 


/ 


paradise has been debunk by 


school writers and so m 








KRUTCH 


The- 
mM 


the play which was ma rom the story 
by Somerset Maucham. There was also 
I believe, a me version somewhere 
long tl - so by now there sh 

be few people no } r th the tale 
of the Reverend Davidson and his un- 
successful struggle with sin in Pago 
Pago. Once mot this time to music— 
he meets the girl in the red dress, te 

pora | ives her und then, so he 
fears, loses his own. In this latest ves 
sion irony f 1 to the happy 
end, for Sadie is going off to Australia 
with a virtuous marine, but otherwise 


and its moral are much 


A good deal of time has passed since 
“Rain” first made theatrical history, and 
a good deal has happened since then 
For one thing, the legend of the island 


one 


:notonously 
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exploited by another that loin cloths 
and | hcombers have become comi 
cl mn Hollywood. For an- 
other. the storv of ft cood bad girl 
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* THE Nation 
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A Tee World $7.50 
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You save $1.50 
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and the bad good man have become so 
stereotype it was already 
beginning be when Maugham first 
wrote his version that only a very coura- 
Id today dare write either 


1 ! ’ 
ipieireiy tne 
d 


£eous man wo 


a novel or a play in which any prosti- 
tute who happened to be around was 


of his audience 
, morally superior 


not, as every member 


would ext pect he to be 
to any clergymian who found himself on 


' si ec W 


e same ige 


th her. An epigram, so 
an acquaintance of mine once remarked, 
g, and that 
whether they be 


ude in the making 


radoxes, 


a platit 
goes for all 
or 
despite 
remains that Sadie’s 
and that as told in an oper- 
still holds the attention, 


tions. 
interesting 


situa 
Se shite 
all this, tl 


story is still a 


phrases dramatic 

Yet 
fact 
good story 


re 


atic version it 
still arouses the simple emotions it was 
The essence of 


The most 


to arouse. 


is conflict. 


inte sited 


: 
drama, they say, 


; 
dramatic of all conflicts is, they say fur- 
ther, a moral conflict. And no moral 
conflict, I suppose, is sharper or stronger 
than that between the call of the flesh 
and the puritan sense of sin. The fact 
that the morality of “Rain” is, or was, 
unorthodox does not change the fact 
that it is essentially a fable for moral- 
ists—which is the reason why it is so 
much stronger than Anat« le France’s 
version of the same story in ‘“Thais.” 
When one has said Ae much, one 


has, I am afraid, said the most favor- 
ble thing to be said about “Sadie 
Thompson.” It is lavish and colorful 


ull of movement. There is a large 


. he. 
Ooalieél, 


does symbolic 
become the 
kind. June 
Havoc hasn't voice—acts 
Sadie with conviction, and Lansing Hat- 
field d well by the Reverend 


Davidson, both vocally and drat natically. 
Rouben Mamoulian has 


which 
dances in what has recently 
of this 
much 


fashion in shows 





who 


OCS very 


M jreover, 


a character- 


taged the whole thing in 

istically bustling manner, even though 
he is not at his most inventive. But 
omehow the thing refuse become 
an integrated whole, to achieve any 
very consistent style; and what one 
gets, for the most part, is a play more 
or less pl asantly interrupted from time 
to time by songs or dances. Sadie, to 
be sure, undergoes her conversion off 
stage while the dancers dance it out, 
ind Reverend Davidson is tempted 
by a similar allegorical ballet. Indeed, 
these two episodes are probably the 
most effective things now in the musical 


for the most part little 


added by songs which are 


But 
seems to be 
h what you might expect from 
“When You Live cn an 


version, 


very mu 


such titles as 


Island” and “Life's a Funny Presens 
One trouble is, no doubt, that - 
the music nor the lyrics ha 


character. Nevertheless, 
they would have to be not o: 
deal better than they are 

good deal better than anyt! 


most contemporary lyricists or 
ers are capable of turning « 


could be expected to add mu 
effectiveness of a play that 
sturdily on its own feet as th 
Anything short of a real mu 
pretation bound to 
and that, 


1S seem 
Ts 


I susp 


than an irrelevance, 
what the music usually seems h 
not often that one has occasion t 


plain that the book of a musi 


is too good, but this one is 
Thompson” is not a bad eveni: 


theater. It will probably enjoy 
erable success. But the book « 


Films 


ONE BUT THE 
HEART,” a story ab 














education of a young man in Li 


pre-war slums, is an unusually 
almost-good film and was made 
unusually unexpected auspices 

Cary Grant, asked that it be ma 


plays its far from Cary Grantish 
so attentively and sympatheticall; 


all but overlooked the fact that ! 
well constituted for the role. | 
notable player, Ethel Barrymore 

miscast too, but I was so soft 

far more than satisfied by her 
and authority. Its 
Odets, who also turned Richar« 
ellyn’s novel into 


the book—excessive lines like 
ing the better man”; he sug 
stage background as well as h 
by packaging his bits too neat! 
for light, shade, sour 
‘and business 


his fee ling 
spective, 
for my taste. But I believe that 
he doesn’t get rid of such fault 


iS too 


become a good director. I base my com 


fidence in him chiefly on the 
things about his faith in and 
people, 
pretty moments in the film, one 
drunken men playing with their 
under an arch, the other of 

girls all but suffocated by t 
adoration of the hero; and on 
ously rich, pitiful, fascinating 


the screen p 
still liable to write—or preserve 


T+ 


A 


ip 
Ue 


S 


director, Clif 


} 


hat 





ech 


the 


ner 


t 
| 
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which are as urgent and evices! 
here as his sentimentalities; on two ve 


ort 
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| cember 2, 1944 
es 


of Cockney and the Bronx, 
» makes of a London girl, with 
tive help of June Duprez. I 
| should be equally impressed 
the fact that the picture all but 
; right out and says that it is a 
| world which can permit poor peo- 
» to be poor; but I was impressed 

r because Odets was more inter- 
filling his people with life and 
xe than in explaining them, arguing 
‘them, or using them as boxing- 


While big-timers with big money 
were creditably risking it on “None but 
the Lonely Heart,” small-timers with 
snail money, in the same studio, were 
squeezing it into “Mademoiselle Fif,’ 
which is quite skilfully combined with 
“Boule de Suif.”” I could not wish Pro- 
ducer Val Lewton and Director Robert 
Wise and their associates much more 
money to work with, because it seems to 
t a small budget has on the whole 

1 their resourcefulness and the 
general quality of all the films Lewton 
surervises. But I certainly could wish 
them more money in terms of more 
get things done as they want 


nuch of “Fifi” is clearly just the 
could be half-translated from 
edged script in a pathetic race 
schedule; and now and then its 
etty results in makeshift of a rather 
’’ even musty, sort rather than 
ing out the bones in its face. It 
that some of the 
inadequacies are inadequacies 
pth and keenness of talent rather 
thin of time and money; none of its 
ers, from the script on out, ever 
entify themselves as characters 
reen rather than in print or on 
Yet it has many good and near- 
moments, as pure movie; and I 
1ow of any American film which 
s tried to say as much, as pointedly, 
about the performance of the middle 


seems possible, too, 


ee 


toad 


c 


class in war. There is a gallant, fervent 
cuality about the whole picture, faults 
and all, which gives it a peculiar kind 
ot life and likableness, and which sig- 
mhes that there is One group of men 
working in Hollywood who have neither 
lost nor taken care to conceal the purity 


t hope and intention. 

) Seconds over Tokyo” is in some 
respects the pleasantest of current sur- 
prises: a big-studio, big-scale film, free 
i artistic pretension, it is transformed 
Py its not very imaginative but very 
logged sincerity into something force- 
mple, and thoroughly sympathetic 
pite of all its big-studio, big-scale 





habits, Its characters are hardest to take 
when they are most intimately in char- 
acter, though cven then they are played 
with a straightforwardness you don't 
normally expect of marquee names. The 
flying sequences, especially one long 
fluid stretch of low flight from the car- 
tier’s deck to Tokyo, backgrounded 

in Dovschenko’s great “Frontier’’ only 
by the calmly sublime roar of engines, 
are really well made, powerful, and ex- 
citing. The Chinese, nearly all of them 
amateur, are the best thing in the pic- 
ture and the best Chinese in any Amer- 
ican picture: I can only hope they make 
a great many people in Hollywood aware 
of the tremendous advantages of using 
non-actors in films, which are quite as 
great as those of “getting outdoors,” 
even for interiors, as against the care- 
ful reconstruction of all outdoors inside 
a studio. There are also some shots fac- 
ing, even emphasizing, the ugliness, hu- 
miliation, and pity of losing a leg, 
which are precisely the honest sort one 
had learned never to expect in American 
war films. 


Music 
SCHNEIDER 


LEXANDER NE IR, 
whose playing when he was sec- 


ond violinist of the Budapest Quartet 
commanded attention and admiration 
whenever it could be heard, is now giv- 
ing public performances of sonatas of 
Bach and Mozart with the harpsichord- 
ist Ralph Kirkpatrick, and trios with 
the pianist Erich-Itar Kahn and the 
cellist Benar Heifetz as the Albeneri 
Trio. For the ears of some musicians 
I respect the violin and piano do not 
for me they go to- 
gether fine, and it is the smooth, sus- 
tained tone of the violin and the 
brittle, percussive sound of the harp- 
sichord that are incompatible. Or per- 
haps it is only the sound of the violin 
and the harsh clatter produced by 
Kirkpatrick; and perhaps the Menuhin- 
Landowska concert will affect me dif- 
ferently. Moreover, the two sounds 
may be correctly balanced in a room; 
but in a concert hall—even as small a 
hall as the Y. M. H. A. auditorium, 
where I heard the second of the 
Schneider-Kirkpatrick series—the vio- 
lin in legato passages blanketed the 
harpsichord, as I don’t think it would 
have done the piano. Schneider's play- 
ing of Bach—particularly his sustained 
inflection of the long phrases of the 





B. H. 
HAGGIN 











go well together; 
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slow movements—was superb; his play- 
ing of Mozart lacked the and 
grace the music calls for even when it 
Alles 
not 


finesse 
is not marked with the tion 
gretto grazioso that Schneider did 
obey. 

Those qualities were, however, pres- 
ent in the Albeneri Trio’s perform- 
ance of Ravel's Trio in A _ minor, 
together with everything that makes 
superlative ensemble playing. The pi- 
anist's tone, even in fortissimo, 
pallid; and I hope this represented 
adaptation to Ravel's music, rather than 
a French style of piano-playing that 
will produce the same tone in Beetho- 
ven. The strings were perfection; and 
Schneider's own playing delighted one 
with its rhythmic liveness and sub- 
tlety and its distinction of style. He is 
an outstanding and 
who chooses to devote his talents to 
chamber music, and who has created a 
first-rate group in trio. It seems 
inevitable that he should eventually go 
on to create a quartet; and if he does 
the likelihood is that we will have at 
last what we have long needed—an- 
other quartet of the caliber of the 
Budapest. 

I heard the trio at a concert of the 
New Friends of Music. In dealing with 
German music, until now, 


( lire: 


was 


violinist musician 


his 


this organi- 
zation has devoted each of its series to 
an exhaustive presentation of the cham- 
ber music of nas or two or three com- 
posers. Its way of dealing with French 
music, for the first time this season, is 
not to do th 


Debussy, or with Debus 


same complete job with 


Fauré, 


y and 
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‘iS POWER 


. Forgecahead, win special 
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ter job in global peace time 
Opportunitios through ability 






to speak a foreign langucge. 
MASTCR A REW LANGUAGE 
quick'y, easily, correctiy by 
LINGUAPHONE 
The world. famous. Linguaphone Conversational 
Method brings voices of native teachers INIO 
YOUR OWN HOME. You lecrn the new lan- 
guage by LISTENING. It’s amazingly simple; 
inousands have succeeded. @ @ 29 LANGUAGES 
Send for Free book, Call for Free demonstratien 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


81 RCA Blidg., New York 20 © Circle 7-0830 








es AND HELL” 


The most ¢ t teaching on 





the certai nty an immortality and 
on the life hereafter is to be 
found in the Writings of 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
- famed scier'tist, philosopher, the- 
ologia and statesman. His book on 
HEAVEN AND HELL, FROM THINGS 
HEARD AND SEEN, may be obtained by 
new readers at the introductory price of 
five 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, INC. 
Room 1636, 51 East 42ud St., New York 17 
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\As as with Mozart, but to offer “a , 
Cr ss-V¥ ord Puzzle No. 9? By JACK BARRETT prehensive survey of the chamber 

| vocal works of the great French cp 
} posers, from Rameau to Ravel,” ypi 
will “make evident both their 


P — 1 weaill = 
diversity and their cultural unity 
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the equivalent imagine a “con 
sive survey” of German cham 
which ofiered a smattering 

by Bach, Handel, Mozart, Hay 
thoven, Schubert, Schumann, Menj 
sohn, and Brahms to demonstrate 

















yusical diversity anc 1eir cul 
m I d ty nd tl 





unity,’ and in which Beethoven's « 
tire output from Opus 18 to Opus 135 
was represented by one of the Opus 





quartets. Having decided to include 
large number of composers the Neg 
Friends could not give adequate rep 
resentation to any of them; and it ma& 
this even worse by choosing the wors 
with its usual lack of judgment. Faust 
who lived to the age of 79, wro 
music that extended even beyond hy 
Piano Trio Opus 120; and it is in th 
later period of his creative activity thy 
he developed the characteristics whid 
gave him his influence on modem 
French composers; yet his entire ou- 
put of chamber music 1s represented on 
the New Friends programs by only one 
work, and this one not a late work like 
that Trio or the Piano Quintet Opus 89, 
but the early Piano Quartet Opus 45, 
ACROSS What Clancy named his goat, because All three of Debussy’s late Sonatas are 
it was gh ye i. included, but only one of the son 
ie “ > PAVE H —_ . ahd > ~ %, & } | 
<n, fal! Number of aces Mr. , Are feels cycles— "Fetes galantes . 2 ‘wou 

; a bridge-player should hold to bid | better to omit the frequently p 


for a pedle 
ior a pedier amin ° : . : re | 
elt the exiled David a aa No-trumps” (two words, 3 | String Quartet (to say nothing of the 
' 5 ursee a : , Oo 2 . - ‘ ] nclide 

‘ae ‘pti mg onsen 4 - I ven cook could hardly be proud of boring Rameau cantata ) ana incudc 
rningg questiol n grandfather’s 

































































is not the race that counts, 
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it (two words, 6 and 8) ‘Proses lyriques”’ and ‘Chansons d 
ay (two words, 4 and ! 4 Far off ones are always green Bilitis’; and if unfamiliar late piano 
~~ : a 5 Deceitful in the concealment of small ; . ' 
ts an ene matters, perhaps music is to be included then the Etudes 


alike 
alik > - 


I 
a 
] 


A small member have more significance than “En blant 
End of an opera seen in camera ”» D , 
musi ai ( oa of ag 7 | et noir.”” Ravel's Quartet also is played 
Cato} 20 The gay part of life, though it starts . : = Q . : 
Dane “4 , . bit doubtfully so much that it might well be omutted 
) he nt nacne perio ye P Seger a ee m : : er 
evider ve for tl 1 English poem, by Thomson, much | jin favor of the Duo for cello and 
{ read by foreigners. Interested in the ce 
‘ weather, no doubt piano. 
If you ever fight a duel, you'll need | Only one other recital remains to be 
two— ( re adv ji a > | ; P . t, 
w one to get rea ly in, and the reported on—Marian Anderson's. It i 
other to carry you out! , ' fa 
Well ble ed with this world’s goods | a pecasure to hear the results or the 
One of several English kings with a | recently acquired ease with which sh 
drawback now produces her tones, in the beat 
Correct nautical headgear in Shakes- | ~ proc waite Ys 2s 
peare’s day (hyphen, 3-3 | they now have throughout their 


3, in p 
*‘ompnetitors ave t }  . : » nf ert ¢ 
Competitors have to In the delicate inflection of Schu 


Lime 
ou'll ee songs she is handicapped by the single, 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 91 distinctive, unchanging timbre of t 


amne 


them- c 
women ? ACROSS:—1 VIRGINIA; 5 FIDDLE; 10 | voice; and her most impressive S 
nite ank he’s all RAPALLO; 11 MUFFLER; 12 OCRAN’S; 14 
, y “agg ee : STARLIKE: 16 TWICERS: 17 DELHI: 18 
or today; if he’s leaving it ARI y Twit i 
is ; bes es EDIT: 20 EMERSON: 22 ARTA: 24 RORIN: . spi Bs — x in ite 
right for tomorrow 26 HEAKTEN; 20 SEA-BIRDS; 30 REsipE: | Sf? pirituals—in which she ” 
DOWN $2 ARIADNE: 33 OVERACT; 34 FUSING; | tensify the vocal line with emotion 
35 SLATTERN ae a + 
But the Schubert songs offer the pian 
Wrapped up in a terrific hustle DOWN:—1 VERNON; 2 REPLETE; 38 she ? . < around 
Goon tn iOLANTHE: 4 IRON: 6 INFERS. 7 DAT. | Contexts that Franz Rupp creates around 
( a » formerly nart of res IJED; 8 FARNESTS; 9 SMOTE; 13 SWIM- | 
Sener MUR: 14 SCORERS; 15 ARMORER; 19 FAL- | ciheit Remiilaedias . ae 
y 1) thi ld d STAFF; 21 NON- ELECT; 23 ITALICS; 25 | Musical intelligence and sensitive 
ou ill spot this old dance in @ IMITATE; 26 HIDDEN; 27 ADLER; 28 pies _ 
minut BELTON: 31 SOUL. | tery of his instrument. 


is done in music—dramatic arias, Ne 


the vocal parts with his extraorainaty 
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